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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 





. WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
In Reply, Please Refer to " 
File No. 


December 16, 1957 


To Members of the American Society for Industrial Security: 


In the rapidly changing world in which we live, our individual 
and collective security efforts are essential. A great portion of our national 
security lies in your hands. 


During the first great world conflict involving America, acts 
of sabotage, such as the Black Tom explosion, and the treacherous espionage 
activities directed successfully against the United States, testified to the lack 
of industrial security measures. Benefiting from the mistakes of the past, 
however, America was better prepared during World War II. 


In 1939, the FBI was given the responsibility for protecting the 
internal security of this country in all matters relating to espionage, sabotage 
and subversive activities. At the request of the Armed Forces prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities, the FBI assumed the responsibility for promoting tighter 
security measures in key industries. Thorough plant surveys were conducted 
with the result that business leaders, alerted to the dangers, instituted greatly 
improved plant protection programs. The effectiveness of these programs was 
proven by the fact that during the last war no cases of enemy-directed sabotage 
came to the attention of the FBI. 





Those responsible for plant security cannot afford to rest on 
these laurels. The strides made in industrial security during the past two 
decades have indeed been great; however, it is imperative that your standards 
remain high. All of us must constantly improve our security programs for 
eternal vigilance is the only answer to the dangers we face. 


The FBI shares the great security responsibility faced by the 
members of the American Society for Industrial Security, and we trust that each 
member will not hesitate to let us know of all matters of mutual interest so that 
necessary investigations can be instituted without delay. 


al, Edgay Hoover 
Director 
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A. T. DEERE Addresses Society Banquet 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This marks one of the most significant events in 
my life, and I am profoundly grateful to you for 
having elected me to serve you as president for the 
year 1957-58. I pledge to you my utmost effort to 
assure the forward progress and the continuing growth 
of ASIS. I thank you, personally, and in behalf of 
my fellow officers and directors, for your expression 
of confidence in us, individually and collectively. 

In the discharge of my obligation as president, I must 
depend in a great measure upon 
teamwork. Teamwork is not the 
sum product of the effort of 
any one man, as you well know. 
Rather, it grows out of the wil- 
lingness on the part of many 
people to work in concert, to 
serve, to assist. This is the in- 
gredient essential to the success 
of any collective undertaking. 
Teamwork is the one thing that 
the president cannot .give the 
Society personally, even though 
he works diligently every hour 
of every day. It is the result of 
inspiration, of interest, of de- 
votion. 

In this respect, any leadership 
is always at the mercy of its con- 
stituents. If you go away from 
this convention with the idea 
that your individual services are 
not needed or that your contri- 
bution, however small it may be to the over-all task, 
is unnecessary, the progress of ASIS will suffer to 
that extent. 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that you each recog- 
nize your own individual responsibility to serve this 
Society as best you can. And, you can best serve 
it by giving to it a portion of your time and effort, 
no matter where you live and no matter what your 
position. 


You may have heard of the comment during this 
seminar that ASIS has “hit its stride” in this three- 
day meeting. And, so it may have! But at what 
cost and effort on the part of how many people? 
None of us really knows. It is obvious, you will 
agree, that a great number of individuals have been 
working long months to have made this convention 
the success it has been. Devotion and a sense of 
duty on the part of many people have resulted in 
our doubling the membership and chapters in a 
year’s time; in our having produced a truly mature 
magazine; in our having attracted recognition and 
good will of men in Government and industry of the 
caliber of Messrs. Faneuf and Wright, of General 
Carroll and of John Edgar Hoover. We have con- 
tributed to the growth of the industrial security pro- 
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fession in many ways, but I urgently bring to your 
attention that, despite all the things that have been 
done, we have only begun to achieve a portion of 
the great number of things that can be done. 

If we are to continue to grow in an orderly and 
healthy fashion, certain things will require special 
and specific attention in the year ahead. All are 
not necessarily new ideas or areas of work; in fact, 
many of them are already quite familiar. Each of them 
in its present stage is, however, either stunted, awk- 
ward, or not necessarily as effi- 
cient as it should be. First of 
all, some real work must be done 
in the nature of research, both 
by the national committees and 
the chapter committees, so as 
to resolve security problems in 
an orderly and academic man- 
ner. Serious attention must be 
given to the creation and stimu- 
lation of chapters on the local 
level. I have noted that where 
ASIS has spawned a chapter, it 
has in that same area grown 
spectacularly in membership, 
interest, and achievement. I 
think it is highly important that 
we find a way to employ a full- 
time executive director. We must 
continue to husband and_ nur- 
ture the growth of the Society’s 
magazine. We must strengthen 
our position as the govern- 
ment liaison for the entire industrial security profes- 
sion. Above all, we must assure that national ASIS 
serves its chapters and that they in turn serve the 
national organization for the general welfare of the 
membership. I feel confident that all of us working 
together can again double our membership and again 
double the number of local chapters during the coming 
year. 

All of these things will require teamwork. The 
burden of my remarks, if I am to serve you compe- 
tently, is that I will require your active support. I 
call upon you to shoulder a portion of the load. 
I hope you will meet my personal challenge as well 
as you have that of my predecessors. 

With a feeling of humility, I sincerely invite and 
solicit your views, your suggestions, your criticism, 
to be sure, your patience and understanding, and above 
all your individual and collective effort. 

In the Old Testament, there is an_ injunction, 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” We 
have charted a road to travel. We have begun the 
journey. Let us therefore neither falter nor fail for 
lack of vision. This is our constant challenge. This 
is the problem that we face today. Let each of us 
in ASIS therefore strive always to be a part of the 
answer and not a part of the problem. 








Major General Joseph F. 
Carroll, USAF, presides at 
the Banquet (standing) 
while Russ White, Chair- 
man of the Board (L) and 
Loyd Wright, Banquet 
speaker, (center) look on. 


“Pleased over the turnout” 
are A. R. Miller (L); and 
William Todd (C) Direc- 
tors of ASIS; C. W. Bracy 
(R) General Convention 
Chairman. 
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CONVENTION 


By: C. W. BRACY 


As a sequel to my previous article 
in Industrial Security regarding the 
Third Annual Seminar, in which 
I said “You can’t afford to miss it,” 
I now say “You should have been 
there!” This is, of course, assuming 
you were one of those who could 
not make it. The four hundred or 
so members, wives, and guests who 
did attend thoroughly enjoyed the 
activities—judging from all the fa- 
vorable comments received. 


We were all very pleased with 





Eric Barr, Secretary, ASIS, enjoys conversing with a few wives of registrants 
present at the “mixer” party held on the first night of the Convention. 
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“Security—T he Objective 
View” as presented by John 
Buckley, Varian Associates 
(standing) assisted by 
Thomas O’Neill, Stanford 
Research Institute; and 
Robert Love, Eitel-McCul- 
lough, Inc. 


J. C. Ducommun, General 
Manager of Manufacturing, 
Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana (R) answers ques- 
tion of E. A. Adkins (L) 
and Leon Weaver (C) after 
his presentation of “A Dis- 
aster Plan in Action.” 





HIGHLIGHTS 


GENERAL CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 


the attendance of members of the 
press, and the subsequent publicity 
carried by the wire services and 
the local newspapers. Washington 
is a difficult place in which to gen- 
erate news. Conventions are sup- 
posedly “old hat” to native Wash- 
ingtonians. The statistics show we 
rated over nine column feet of 
news print. Considering the fact 
that “sputnik” was then the cur- 
rent topic of conversation, this is 





(Continued on page 41) 





—— 


Fire Protection Workshop in action (left to right) Francis Brannigan, AEC Safety & Fire Protection 
Branch; Horatio Bond, NFPA Chief Engineer; Phil Wolz, Chairman, Fire Protection Committee; and 
John Bryan, Fire Protection Professor, University of Maryland. 
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CONVENTION 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY — 
A MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Leston Faneuf 


President 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 





] think that we can all be grateful that indus- The mere fact that we have an American Society 
trial security in this country at long last has for Industrial Security, that your society has this month 
come of age. published the second volume of its official magazine, 
It has emerged from its original drab status as a and that we are here attending the third annual 
subordinate Industrial Relations activity into a major seminar of the Industrial Security Society, all lend 
administrative function within our defense industry strong support to my thesis that— 
and within those areas which directly or indirectly the defense industry is a permanent integral 
support our defense efforts. (Continued on page 22) 





NAVAL AIRPOWER 


AND SECURITY 
Rear Admiral W. A. Schoech, USN 


Deputy and Assistant Chief 


Bureau of Aeronautics 





I is a real pleasure to participate in this Third “This Bureau believes that Contractors in gen- 
Annual Seminar of the American Society for eral would not knowingly allow information of 
Industrial Security. I have long appreciated the eo nature to reach the hands of foreign 

i sale : . : presentatives ... The Bureau appreciates the 
work your organization is doing . . . work for which fact that in the present condition of the indus- 
we in the Bureau of Aeronautics have more than a try, not all aircraft and aircraft engine manu- 


facturers can place sole dependence upon Gov- 


little interest and concern. 
ernment contracts, but also must deal with com- 


I wish to quote parts of a letter written to CNO 
by a Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics: (Continued on page 28) 
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] am happy to join with you on this occasion 
and appreciate very much your having invited 
me. I extend to you my cordial good wishes for a 
most successful and productive convention. 

Mr. Francis, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve), for whom I 
serve as deputy, has asked me to extend his greet- 
ings and personal best wishes to the members of the 


c H & S 


MANPOWER AND SECURITY 


Stephen S. Jackson 


Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 


(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 


Department of Defense 


American Society For Industrial Security along with 
his appreciation for the fine cooperation we receive 
from your membership. 

The theme of my talk today is Manpower And 
Security. At no time in our history, short of war 
itself, has the defense of our country been the direct 
concern of as many Americans as it is today. We 

(Continued on page 31) 





SECURING AMERICA’S 
PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH 


Loyd Wright 


Chairman 


Commission on Government Security 


I am deeply grateful for the honor of your invita- 
tion, and for the privilege of joining in your 
meeting. Like every citizen who is concerned with 
the vital questions of security, I have watched with 
interest the growth of this organization. In a few 
short years your society has assumed a leading role 
in the nation’s defense. With the benefit of com- 
bined thinking and cooperative effort, security officers 
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in all branches of industry have been able to do a 
more effective job in protecting this country’s produc- 
tive strength. For your vigorous and devoted work, 
you have earned the commendation and the gratitude 
of the nation as a whole. 

The notion is current in some circles today that 


security is the concern of Government alone. Many 
(Continued on page 34) 
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and the 
Scientist 


By Richard J. Healy 
Corporate Security Manager—The Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corporation, Los Angeles, California 


Security programs have existed as long as history 
has been recorded. The objective remains the same 
today as it did in biblical times—the protection of 
a nation’s interests. Although the objectives may 
remain the same, security requirements have been 
constantly altered to meet changing times. For ex- 
ample, security in industry has changed in recent 
years from an activity emphasizing plant protection 
designed to safeguard manufacturing processes and 
products utilized in World War II to an activity re- 
quiring the protection of research information. 

This change has resulted from the emergence of 
scientific research since World War II as an essential 
force in the development of more complicated weap- 
ons. As a result, the scientist is now commonly recog- 
nized as essential to the defense effort and is currently 
required to participate in the security program of the 
nation so that the vitally important sensitive infor- 








ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Richard J. Healy, since 1955 Corporate Security 
Manager at The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation, Los 
Angeles, has developed an industrial security program 
to meet the needs of our changing times. 

Born and raised in Iowa, Mr. Healy received his 
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years at the University of Maryland law school. He 
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in 1951 to join the Air Research and Development 
Command, when it was being formed, as assistant to 
the Inspector General. From ARDC he went to 
Ramo-Wooldridge. 

A charter member of the Southern California Chap- 
ter of the American Society for Industrial Security, 
Mr. Healy has served as the group’s treasurer. At 
the recent ASIS convention in Washington, he was 
elected Vice-President for the Western Region and 
is now busy forming new ASIS chapters in the West. 
He is also active in the Los Angeles chapter of the 
Society of Former Special Agents of the FBi. 

Mr. Healy and his wife Lee, an attorney, live in 
Los Angeles with their two daughters, ‘Patricia, eleven, 
and Kathleen, nine. 
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mation he works with is adequately protected. With 
this change in the defense effort, the necessity for 
developing and administering a security program to 
meet the needs of scientists has become increasingly 
important. 


This problem has been complicated by the fact that 
scientists in recent years have been extremely critical 
of security as practiced in the government and indus- 
try. Because these criticisms have often appeared in 
the public press, and because some scientists have 
stated they believe there should be no restriction on 
the free exchange of scientific information, many se- 
curity administrators, both in the government and in 
industry, have concluded that any security program 
is incompatible with the scientific viewpoint. 


At The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation, because 
nearly all of the work involves classified research 
projects, it was recognized that an enlightened secu- 
rity program was needed which would be accepted 
by the scientist. It was felt that such a program 
should have as its prime objective the protection of 
the country’s vital secrets, but at the same time be 
palatable to the scientist and coincide with the basic 
company philosophy that working conditions should 
be designed to allow scientific personnel as much 
freedom of thought and movement as possible. 


Before planning a security program to meet these 
requirements, a sampling of the comments made by 
scientists was taken. It was found that free exchange 
of information was not a basic problem, but that the 
scientist, like every loyal American, is interested in 
protecting the nation’s defense information. It was 
also found that criticism of security voiced by scien- 
tists over the years had not been caused by a basic 
opposition to security, but rather had been caused 
by experiences with poorly administered security pro- 
grams, unrealistic security requirements, arbitrary de- 
cisions made by some security administrators, and ex- 
periences with plant protection programs designed 
mainly to protect manufactured products. Comments 
indicated that some scientists commonly reflected an 
uncooperative and critical attitude toward security 
in general, principally because the security programs 
they had previously associated with were based on 


(Continued on next page) 
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DISAPPEARED TODAY? 


Informed estimates on national industrial losses from 
pilferage, faulty time-records, inventory shortages and 
other so-called “irregularities” range from 1 to 2 billions 
of dollars annually. A single Burns client reports savings 
(as against previous losses) in excess of a million dollars 
in 1957. 

Yes, the hundreds of modern businesses who use the Burns 
svstem of Management Control, are saving literally mil- 
lions of dollars. Although thousands of executives know 
Burns Plant Protection service, we feel that this vital com- 
plementary service is comparatively unknown. 


Yet, the Burns Management Control system gives top man- 
agement facts and information about operations that can be 
obtained by no other method. 

In fact, many of our clients have told us that: “‘they won- 
dered how they ran their businesses before they adopted 
Burns Management Control service.” 


May we show you how it works... how, with a very modest 
investment, you can start profiting by the use of this new 
and effective management tool? 


There’s no obligation, just call or write— 


SECURITY 






Offices in principal cities 


BURNS 


throughout the world 


SERVICES 





THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC., EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 














tight physical controls designed to protect property 
and classified manufactured items, but did not effec- 
tively protect the more sensitive classified research 
information. As a result, many scientists concluded 
that security programs of this type hampered them 
unduly and unreasonably in their work, without giv- 
ing proper emphasis to the protection of the sensitive 
research information they had in their possession. 


Because scientists were obviously not accepting se- 
curity programs stressing plant protection, it was 
thought that a new approach should be developed 
and that the basic ingredient should be the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the scientist in effectively ad- 
ministering the program. Although plant protection 
has a place in every security program, it was decided 
that this phase of security should be de-emphasized. 

Government requirements, of course, had to be 
considered and followed in planning any program 
adopted. It was believed that enough latitude was 
allowed in the guide lines set up by the various gov- 
ernment agencies so that a program could be designed 
solely for the protection of research information to 
meet the needs of the scientist and yet fulfill govern- 
ment requirements. 


Top management representatives of the company 
recognized the need for a realistic security program 
and also thought the security performance of the 
organization would be evaluated by government agen- 
cies in the same way the competence of the research 
work performed would be appraised. 


It was decided that the responsibility for safeguard- 
ing classified information could not be discharged by 
management alone, but that this responsibility should 
be redelegated and accepted by each employee of the 
company and that each employee should be required 
to accept a definite security responsibility as a part 
of his work. 


Supervisors were considered important in imple- 
menting such a plan and it was decided that security 
personnel would not directly enforce security require- 
ments, but that each supervisor would discharge 
this responsibility. It was reasoned that instead of 
having a small group of security personnel attempt- 
ing to obtain good security, if the individual concept 
were accepted, every employee in the company would 
constantly be assisting in obtaining the security re- 
quired by the company and the Government. 


As a result, it was planned that the security unit 
was not to be regarded as a police or plant protection 
organization, but would be a service organization de- 
signed to assist employees and supervisors in discharg- 
ing the required responsibility. The objectives of the 
program were defined and the entire philosophy of 
the program embodied in a short slogan that could 
be easily understood and remembered. The main ob- 
jective was to establish and maintain the best security 
system in the nation. The slogan adopted was “Secu- 
rity is Your Responsibility.” It was decided that this 
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slogan best described in a terse, concise manner the 
philosophy of security: in the company and that it 
should become the basis for the entire program. 

The philosophy of security at Ramo-Wooldridge 
has since been published as a company policy and 
embodies the following five points: 

1. Each policy or procedure written and each action 
taken must reflect the company philosophy that se- 
curity is an individual responsibility and, therefore, 
must be based on the company security slogan, “Secu- 
rity is Your Responsibility.” 

2. Each employee must clearly understand the com- 
pany need for security as well as the company secu- 
rity requirements and regulations so that he can in- 
telligently assume the required individual responsi- 
bility. 

3. All security units must operate as service organi- 
zations to assist supervisors and employees. 

t. All security procedures established must be prac- 
tical, simple, easy to follow, and within the established 
limits of applicable Government security regulations. 

5. Security policies and procedures must be de- 
signed to impress on each employee that the philo- 
sophy of security in the company does not imply that 
security requirements are being relaxed. 


To successfully implement this plan, a sound; con- 
tinuing educational program seemed absolutely essen- 
tial. Such an educational plan, of necessity, had to 
be designed, first, to convince employees that the in- 
dividual responsibility concept was essential and, 
second, to indoctrinate them in security rules and 
requirements so that they would have the tools to 
assume the required responsibility. The educational 
program also had to appeal primarily to the intel- 
ligent and analytical-thinking scientist. Designing 
such a program was difficult, because many of the 
scientist employees had been highly skilled educators 
in well recognized colleges and universities and could 
be expected to react unfavorably to a poor or weak 
educational approach. In addition, any educational 
material presented would have to be interesting and 
attention-getting in order to compete with the scien- 
tist’s basic interest—his technical research work. 


After our foundation was laid, a planned campaign 
was then mapped to announce this concept to all 
employees. The campaign included not only secu- 
rity lectures, but other aids to promote the program. 
The security campaign was then announced in a two- 
page spread in the company newspaper which was 
built around a news story announcing that “Security 
is Your Responsibility” had been adopted as a com- 
pany slogan. The news story pointed out the need 
for a security program based on this philosophy and 
emphasized the need for the cooperation of all em- 
ployees in implementing it. At the same time, strik- 
ing, attractive posters were hung in the hallways 
of all buildings on special bulletin boards with the 


. > g 
(Continued on page 39) 
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1. Install a Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm System, 
and thieves don’t stand a chance. Even a lock-in’s first 
move gives him away! And the system is tamper-proof! 





3. From small units like the one shown above, sound 
waves too high to be detected saturate the entire area, 
give compleiée wall-to-wall, floor-to-ceiling protection. 





5. Ina proprietary system, the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar 
Alarm sounds alarm in guard rooms, can also sound 
alarm at local police station, insures immediate detection. 
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Simple to install, easy to maintain, 


the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm System represents a great step forward 


in the security field. Transmitting waves of sound too high 

to be heard by the human ear, the Kidde system immediately detects 
any attempt at a break-in, gives complete wall-to-wall, floor- 
to-ceiling protection. Properly installed, the Kidde system 

qualifies for an Underwriters’ Laboratories Number Two certification. 
Write for more information about truly low-cost burglar protection. 








6. If preferred, local “on-the-spot” alarms m 
Whichever method is employed, with the Kidde Ultra- 
sonic Burglar Alarm System you get fast sure protection. 
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2. The Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm System is ex- 
tremely portable, easy to install, plugs into any standard 
AC electrical outlet. Can be moved to new locations. 
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4. Any movement in the protected area immediately 
triggers an alarm. System may be connected to a central 
alarm station, as illustrated in the photo above. 
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ay be used. 
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ULTRASONIC DIVISION 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
115 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal — Toronto 





Observations on the 
Report of the Commission 
on Government Security 


On June 21, 1957 the Commis- 
sion on Government Security in 
obedience to an Act of Congress 
submitted to the President and to 
Congress its Report on Govern- 
ment Security. This report repre- 
sents the first complete study of 
the innumerable laws, executive 
orders, regulations, programs, prac- 
tices, and proceedings intended for 
the protection of the national se- 
curity. It is a primer for those in- 
terested in security, whatever their 
interest might be. It is more than 
a mere compendium of the nation- 
al effort directed towards protec- 
tion of our national security. The 
report proposes a number of legis- 
lative enactments and administra- 
tive actions as, in the judgment 
of the Commission, are necessary 
to carry out its recommendations. 

It is not necessary to read the 
report from cover to cover to un- 
derstand or comment on the Com- 
mission’s findings, conclusion, and 
recommendations in the field of 
industrial security. So much of the 
report as deals directly with this 
program and related material found 
elsewhere in the report should be 
read by all American Society for 
Industrial Security members. 

My immediate reaction was, I 
am sure, not unlike that of many 
others. I found myself iaboring 
under a distinct impression that 
what had been said was a make- 
shift effort to support a gigantic 
program which, by implication, 
could be supported by constitution- 
al and political philosophies but 
not by any specific federal statute. 
Despite the conclusion of the re- 
port that Congress has the con- 
stitutional authority to legislate in 





this field, the Commission was pre- 
pared to recommend only that the 
present program should be modi- 
fied. It recommended that the De- 
partment of Defense Industrial Se- 
curity Program should be contin- 
ued as presently established and 
carried out under the department's 
contract agreements. At first blush 
this seemed to me a way of saying 
that the common defense and se- 
curity of the country is to be se- 
cured not by the sanctions of law 
but by the unilateral action of the 
Department of Defense flowing 
from negotiated contracts. We were 
again to have an Industrial Secu- 
rity Program by an agency of the 
Government whose primary duty 
is the waging of offensive and de- 
fensive warfare. Potential contrac- 
tors who have and will execute 
these contracts of adhesion will con- 
tinue to do so as much from eco- 
nomic motives as from patriotic 
ones. It had been thought by some 
that under a Government of laws 
an effective security program as 
vast as that sponsored by the De- 
partment of Defense could not be 
achieved without sanctions—sanc- 
tions of law. 

In the main body of the report, 
the Commission developed and 
identified an Industrial Security 
Program involving some 22,000 De- 
partment of Defense contractors 
affecting approximately 3,000,000 
of their employees. It seemed that 
the Commission had bottomed the 
legal basis of this program on the 
tenuous assumption of implied 
legislative authority, all of which 
had been enacted prior to 1953 
when the program, such as we 
know it today, had been formal- 
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Counsel, Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Born April 1, 1916, Rochester, New 
York. Married Ann Davis Boys, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, January 3, 1942; 
father of six children, five boys and 
one girl, ages 9 months to 14 years. 

Attended University of Toronto 
(A. B., 1938); Georgetown Universi- 
ty School of Law (LL. B., 1941). 

Admitted to the Supreme Court of 
the United States; Federal Courts, 
District of Columbia and Delaware; 
Supreme Court of Delaware. 

Formerly with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (1938-1944); 
Hercules Powder Company (1944 to 
date), successively Attorney, Manager 
of Security, and Counsel. 

Served with the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, holds Reserve Commis- 
sion; member of the American Bar 
Association; Delaware Bar Associ- 
ation; American Society for Industri- 
al Security; Department of Defense 
Industry Advisory Committee. 








ized. The report creates the distinct 
impression that the Commission 
labored the constitutionality of the 
Department of Defense Security 
Program. It advanced an extensive 
argument that the present DD 441 
program “may be legal” because of 
implied authority under certain 
Statutes enacted many years prior 
to its conception. No one has ever 
doubted that Congress has the con- 
stitutional authority to legislate in 
this field—that Congress should so 
legislate has been of prime con- 
cern. 

There are areas in the broad in- 
dustrial security picture that have 
been overlooked, the alien ex- 
clusion under Section 2279 of Title 
10 USC for one. Absent also are 

(Continued on page 16) 
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me CHERRING HALL MARVIN 
a SECURITY FILES 


DO QUALIFY 


























Combination locks ana bar locks do NOT make security files. 
Commercial files which have a combination lock applied to 
them are still commercial files. It takes more than a combina- 
tion lock or a bar lock with padlock to make a security file. 
Herring* Halle Marvin Security Files are the only ones that have 
been tested and approved by the Standardization Division of 


General Services Administration to comply with the test require- 
ments of Interim Federal Specifications AA-F-00357A for a 
Class 2 cabinet. 

When you store your classified records in a Herring*Halle 
Marvin Security File you KNOW that you are complying with 
Executive Order No. 10501 from which the following is quoted: 

‘Top secret defense material shall be protected by the most 


secure facilities possible.” 





HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO ©® Builders of the United States Silver Storage Vaults at West Point 


Branch Offices in: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Boston, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, Detroit, Denver, San Francisco, Houston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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the Commission’s views on _ Sec- 
tion 21 of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. This is the section by 
which Congress, as early as 1950, 
vested in the Secretary of Defense 
broad authority to promulgate reg- 
ulations or issue orders for the pro- 
tection of security of the military 
and defense installations subject to 
the jurisdiction, administration, or 
in the custody of the Department 
of Defense. Nowhere was found 
consideration of the problems en- 
gendered by the Export Control 
Act of 1949, administered by the 
Department of Commerce; or the 
exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war and tech- 
nical data relating thereto, admin- 
istered by the Department of State. 

Admittedly and on analysis, dis- 
appointment was experienced. It 
stemmed from what at first was 
thought to have been a complete 
disregard of the conclusions so re- 
solutely and succinctly set forth by 
the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Society for Industrial Security 
in its letter of November 5, 1956 
to the Commission, as follows: 

“I. Industrial facilities, plants, 
stations, depots, etc., which are es- 
sential to the procurement of goods 
and services in the interest of Na- 
tional defense, should be categor- 
ized as industrial defense facilities. 

2. Industrial defense facilities 
should be required to maintain de- 
finitive standards of personnel and 
plant protection. Prescribed stand- 
ards should embrace both anti- 
sabotage and anti-espionage meas- 
ures, as well as sound, practicable 
and economically feasible meas- 
ures for withstanding or minimiz- 
ing the destructive forces of nature 
or an enemy. 

3. The responsibility for grant- 
ing, reviewing, suspending, denying 
and revoking security clearances of 
personnel employed directly or in- 
directly in an industrial defense 
facility should be the function of 
a single agency and board. 

a. An Industrial Defense Facility 
Personnel Clearance Agency and 
Board is needed to prescribe per- 
sonnel clearance criteria, proce- 
dures, etc. 
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b. It should be an independent 
agency in the Executive Branch of 
the Government and should be 
free of procurement and classifi- 
cation responsibilities. It is suggest- 
ed that if industry is to continue 
to clear personnel for access to 
classified information, then this ob- 
ligation should be implemented 
with proper legal sanctions. 

4. The responsibility for estab- 
lishing, assigning and reviewing 
classification of information and 
material should be the function of 
a single Agency and Board. 

a. An Industrial Defense Classi- 
fication Agency and Board is need- 
ed to prescribe classification criteria 
and procedures. 

b. It should be an independent 
agency in the Executive Branch of 
the Government free of procure- 
ment and personnel clearance re- 
sponsibilities. It is suggested, al- 
though no conclusion is reached, 
that a two-level classification sys- 
tem be employed, e. g., “Defense 
Information” and one additional 
classification, possibly, “Top  Se- 
cret,” the assignment of which 
should be highly restricted. Classi- 
fications should be assigned for an 
initial period of one year. There- 
after, a reviewing authority should 
decide and approve an additional 
shorter period for continued classi- 
fication of information.” 

As one who believes that the es- 
sential components of Government 
consist of these elements: 

“Substantive limitations upon 
the scope of Government power 
in its application to the rights of 
individuals, which thus may not 
be invaded by action of the Gov- 
ernment; procedural limitations 
upon governmental power which 
are applicable even within the lim- 
its of its substantive scope; and in- 
stitutions through which these prin- 
ciples may be effectively invoked 
and vindicated.”’', 

I thought that the Commission 
had “missed the boat.” It was not 
until I had read in the appendix 
to the report the Commission’s 
proposed curative legislation that 


‘Ernest Angell “Communism or Free- 
dom: The Legal Profession and the 
Rule of Law,” 45 ABA J. 925, Oct., 
1957. 





my “let-down’” feeling left me. 
What satisfied me in_ particular 
was the specific recommendation 
in the proposed ‘Federal Security 
Act” that the National Security 
Act of 1947 be amended. It is Sec- 
tion 100 of the proposed act that 
assures me that the long sought 
hope that we would some day have 
an Industrial Security Program es- 
tablished and administered by le- 
gal sanctions might not be too far 
away. For me this section provides 
for the first time specific legisla- 
tive sanctions for the Industrial 
Security Program. I was personally 
gratified to note that the Commis- 
sion’s proposed amendment to the 
National Security Act of 1947 will 
apply to all government contractors 
obligated to furnish goods or serv- 
ices to or on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense if classified infor- 
mation or any security facility is 
involved. As defined by the Com- 
mission’s proposed legislation, a 
security facility includes any indus- 
trial plant or facility designated by 
the President or any officer or em- 
ployee of any executive agency un- 
der any law or executive order, 
in the interest of national security, 
as a facility to which access may 
be granted to those individuals who 
received security clearance 
appropriate executive 


have 
from the 
agency. 

The weakness, if such it be in 
the Commission’s recommended 
legislation, lies in its 
language that the proposed single 
Industrial Security Program _re- 
lating to all aspects of military in- 
dustrial security shall: 


expressed 


2.) Provide that no such military 
department or armed forces shall 
adopt or enter into any industrial 
security agreement or provision 
with or applicable to Government 
contractors until such agreement 
or provision has been approved by 
the Secretary of Defense: ¥ 

It is realized that this language 
of necessity follows the Commis- 
sion’s recommended language of 
section 50 of the proposed Federal 
Security Act. This section reads 
to the effect that no contract shall 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Whitehead 
BLACK AND GOLD THREAD MAGNETIC 
STAINLESS STEEL IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 


' Offers better security and a system which can be 
changed-over on a moment's notice if necessary. 


MAGNETIC CODING: Each Card/Badge can be coded with magnetic fluxes or spots in the Steel to 
form 10,000 four digit codes, anyone of which may be erased and re-coded at will. The coding takes 
place at the time of issue and each time the Card/Badge is used. Several different codes may be placed 
in each Card/Badge at the same time to be used at different places. 


COUNTERFEIT-PROOF: To duplicate the Card/Badge one would not only have to copy the fine 
engraving, but also have to duplicate the Magnetic Codes on the Steel. The codes are such weak spots 
of magnetic flux, and so “scrambled-up” with incorrect codes, we believe that it is impossible to copy 
without the original device that was used to code the card/badge in the first place. Frequent code changes 
make Counterfeiting all the more difficult. 


TAMPER-PROOF: Heat used to re-laminate Altered Paper or White Plastic Laminated I-D Cards 
immediately decodes the Magnetic Steel Insert. The best way to de-magnetize metal (or tape recordings ) 
is to heat same to approximately 250°F-350°F. The format of the Card/Badge is engraved on the 
Plastic covers, instead of the Insert, which prevents alteration of this information. The use of Sensitized 
Cloth, mounted on aluminum, for the Photographs makes alteration of the photograph impossible. 


BLACK AND GOLD THREADS: This feature prevents the super-imposing of a fraudulent picture 
over the top of the Genuine Photograph and covering same with wide Scotch Tape, or re-laminating 
with new covers. 
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be executed by any executive agen- 
cy with any Government contractor 
for the procurement of goods or 
services involving access by con- 
tractor’s representatives to classi- 
fied information or to any security 
facility unless such contractor en- 
ters into an appropriate security 
agreement in writing under which 
that contractor is obligated— 

“1.) To withhold from any in- 
dividual access to information and 
security «facilities of any classifica- 
tion unless that individual holds 
a security clearance for access to 
information and security facilities 
of that classification; and 

2.) To incorporate within any 
contract executed with any sub- 
contractor for the procurement of 
goods or services required for the 
performance of the contract with 
that agency, such security provi- 
sions as may be prescribed in the 
security agreement executed with 
such executive agency.” 

As to the need for a security 
agreement, we repeat only what has 
been so clearly stated in the Ameri- 
can Society for Industrial Security 
report to the Commission: 

“The Security Agreement (DD 
Form 441) is legally objectionable 
since it binds the contractor to all 
future unilateral revisions of the 
Department of Defense Industrial 
Security Manual for Safeguarding 
Classified Information. The uni- 
lateral aspects of this arrangement 
are immediately offensive and cre- 
ate much concern within industry.” 

The preservation of the contract 
arrangement weakens and will sap 
the strength from the fine legis- 
lative suggestions of the Commis- 
sion. This is so because in common 
parlance the word “agreement” 
means just that—two or more par- 
ties agreeing. If the security agree- 
ment is to be a unilateral contract, 
and it must be if the Department of 
Defense is to “establish and admin- 
ister” a military Industrial Secu- 
rity Program, it would be better 
for all concerned to require simply 
that the contractor execute a state- 
ment of acceptance. Such a state- 
ment would be a condition pre- 
cedent to any contract with any 
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executive agency for goods or serv- 
ices. Thus there would be no false 
hope of negotiating as commonly 
understood and the _ contractor 
would either “accept” the Depart- 
ment of Defense Industrial Secu- 
rity Program as established and 
administered under law or not, 
depending on his need for Depart- 
ment of Defense business. 


Further, industrial security 
should not be limited exclusively 
to its military aspects. There are 
many areas of industrial security 
outside of the military in which 
industrial security is and will con- 
tinue to be a necessity. Military 
industrial security, if limited sole- 
ly to securing the country’s capacity 
for waging offensive or defensive 
war, is too narrow. There are in- 
dustrial security aspects involved 
in civilian defense, exportation of 
technical information, etc. Indus- 
trial security, as defined by the De- 
partment of Defense in the Armed 
Forces Industrial Security Regu- 
lations of May, 1955, refers only to 
“that portion of internal security 
which is concerned with the pro- 
tection of classified information in 
the hands of United States indus- 
try.” 

Industry’s concern is of greater 
magnitude. It is perhaps best de- 
fined by the definition of “internal 
security” set out in the Armed 
Forces Industrial Security Regula- 
tion as “The prevention of action 
against United States resources, in- 
dustries, and institutions; and the 
protection of life and property in 
the event of a domestic emergency 
by the employment of all measures, 
in peace or war, other than military 
defense.” The mobilization of in- 
dustry, rehabilitation of facilities, 
and essential civilian production 
are equally important. Lest military 
personnel assigned to the recom- 
mended Central Security Office of 
the Department of Defense be 
limited exclusively to the military 
concept of industrial security, clear 
language is needed. I believe Con- 
gress intended to extend the area 
when it said in Section | of Public 
Law 304, 84th Congress, as amend- 
ed: 

“It is vital to the welfare and 


safety of the United States that 
there be adequate protection of 


” 


the national security 

No words of limitation qualify 
or restrict this Congressional state- 
ment to matters of military security. 

Finally, it is regrettable that the 
Commission did not see fit to rec- 
ommend the adoption of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s proposed Ad- 
minstrative Procedure Act. Like 
the present one, the proposed act 
would establish legislative stand- 
ards and criteria for rule making, 
orders, adjudications, opinions, 
licensing, sanctions, and relief by 
any authority of the Government 
so charged. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that the American Bar 
Association special committee’s fi- 
nal draft (April 13, 1957) of the 
proposed new code of administra- 
tive procedure which preceded the 
Commission’s report by two 
months would repeal the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
the Defense Production Act of 
1950, and other federal statutes 
which preclude the application of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

On the whole, the report is thor- 
ough, comprehensive, and com- 
plete. With deep conviction I be- 
lieve the Commission’s recommend- 
ed legislative program should be 
broadened to include industrial se- 
curity for essential defense indus- 
try, and secondly, the abolition of 
the concept of a Department of 
Defense Security Agreement. In the 
opinion of this writer, what is 
needed is a solid, well-reasoned 
Industrial Security Program based 
on specific Congressional legisla- 
tion laying down justiciable stand- 
ards and criteria delegating to those 
primarily charged to the common 
defense and security of the country 
the power of implementation 
through proper rules and sanctions. 

There is much to commend the 
report to students of industrial se- 
curity. As we know it today, indus- 
trial security has developed and 
expanded considerably since its in- 
ception almost a decade and a half 
ago with the old “secrecy agree- 
ment.” Certainly no member of the 
American Society for Industrial Se- 
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You Save with 
ALL-ALUMINUM 
Chain Link Fencing 
...No Maintenance Means 


Low 


For real economy you can’t beat 
all-aluminum chain link fencing. 
It’s better looking when new, 
stays good looking because it 
can’t rust. For the same reason, 
aluminum fencing lasts several 
times as long, eliminates replace- 
ment of rust-weakened sections. 
And aluminum fencing requires 
no protection from corrosive 
gases and fumes in industrial 
areas. 

There are additional savings in 
putting up all-aluminum chain 
link fencing. Its light weight re- 
duces shipping and handling 
costs, makes it easier and faster 
to erect. These advantages are 
greater if aluminum posts and 
fittings are also used. 


Watch Reynolds All-Family 


Television Program “DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV. 


Cost 


High quality all-aluminum 
fencing is now readily available. 
It will pay you to investigate. 
For more information on this 
no-maintenance fencing call the 
Reynolds office near you, or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. 
Box 1800-NK, Louisville 1, Ky. 
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The Finest Products: 
Made with Aluminum 


are made wit 
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a REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 

















éze- |S Your Business 


J. M. TRANSUE 
Security Director, Philco Corporation 


Preventing the next fire is as important to a security 
program as is the need for protecting classified infor- 
mation, the investigation of personnel, the identifi- 
cation of vistors, and the nu- 
merous other facets of what 
we generally consider as in- 
ternal security problems. 

Security has grown up. It 
has come of age, and those 
who are responsible for plan- 
ning, organization and ad- 
ministration have done much 
since December 7, 1941. Clas- 
sified contracts and industry’s 
desire to prevent losses, have 
expanded security at all levels. 
Prior to World War II, secu- 
rity was a seldom used word. It now describes a 
scientific and orderly procedure for the protection 
of not only classified matter but, in addition, the 
important facilities and the personnel engaged in 
any class of work. While it may still be looked upon 
as a necessary evil, it has greater stature than the sys- 
tem for protecting the same facilities prior to 1941. 





The plant watchman is now a plant guard. He is 
trained in his duties and renders better service than 
could be expected in the pre-war days. Government 
regulations for safeguarding classified. information, 
the steadily mounting losses by fire, theft and indus- 
trial accidents, are some of the reasons for a change 
from the old order to the new security objective. 

The Security Officer, whatever his title, has a respon- 
sibility for preventing the next of any loss, not the 
least of which is a loss by FIRE. The strong points 
of many security programs are directed toward pre- 
venting most losses, excepting fire. The fire record 
for the nation is an indictment of some security poli- 
cies, and generally the fault is management’s. Dividing 
the responsibility for the several accepted types of 
security, limiting the authority of the security officer, 
and decentralization of thinking as well as_ facilities, 
have permitted certain weaknesses which have caused 
some of the biggest and costliest fires at some of the 
largest and most influential industrial organizations. 

A fire can and will occur when something that 
will burn (fuel), is crossed by, or crosses the path 
of, something that will cause it to burn (ignition) , 
provided oxygen in sufficient amount to support 
combustion is also present. To prevent that fire, 
the fuel and means of ignition must be kept separate 
and safely apart so their paths may not cross. PRE- 
VENTION is most important. CONTROL and 
EXTINGUISHMENT are incidental to and _ neces- 
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sary only when PREVENTION has been bypassed. 
The essential plan to accomplish all three parts cen- 
ters around a program of ENGINEERING, EDUCA- 
TION and ENFORCEMENT, with education the 
most important. 

We are better able to fight fire than to prevent 
fire. Modern equipment, expertly trained personnel, 
new techniques.and methods employed by industry 
and municipalities, have reduced the potential of 
loss when a fire occurs, but rarely contribute to pre- 
venting the fire in the first place. The causes of 
fire are many, but in the final analysis, each fire is 
caused. It did not happen. 

It is possible that industry is stressing PREVEN- 
TION too little and EXTINGUISHMENT too much. 
Lével the interest and there will be less extinguish- 
ing required. 

Several years ago, possibly the largest and costliest 
fire suffered at any single industrial plant made 
news. It destroyed a building which, according to 
published reports, could not burn, and contained 
nothing which would burn. The excess losses would 
have bankrupted many companies, but fortunately 
did not disturb the owners, except to examine policies 
which gave effective protection at some facilities, 
while at other locations protection against fire was 
considered unnecessary and an unwarranted cost. 
While the fire was costly, it had its good side, for the 
latest reports indicate the decentralized security think- 
ing has been changed by management decision to a 


‘strong general plan for PREVENTING the next loss. 


Each fire of record tells a story. It is more im- 
portant to the Security Officer or person in charge if 
it occurred at home base. A fire occurring on June 
26, 1935, was the most important in the career and 
thinking of the writer. It was caused, and as we de- 
termined the causes, we were suddenly aware of basic 
needs for preventing the next fire. Rules, regula- 
tions, policies, and programs in use since that fate- 
ful day, were born of a failure to think and plan. 

Emphasis is placed on PREVENTION.  Educa- 
tion began at home, and has been extended to top 
management and all others who may by their acts 
cause the next fire, but to whom we are indebted 
for a splendid adherence to the corporate policy. 

While there are numerous and effective organiza- 
tions whose efforts are devoted exclusively to Fire 
Prevention, it is none the less a security matter, and 
therefore should command the attention of every 
security officer. 

Any possible loss to management, Government or 
the individual caused by fire is a problem of security. 
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ONE SOURCE 


for Security Pass Materials and Equipment 
HARCO SECURITY PASS 
EQUIPMENT Used World-Wide 


Harco simplifies your buying problems by serving as a 
single, dependable, centrally-located supply source for all 
security badge laminating equipment and supplies. 

? Every article listed in our catalog is regularly stocked 
by us. Many articles for specialized use are stocked by 
us although not listed. We can quickly obtain for you 
any standard laminating merchandise which may not 
be listed in this catalog or regularly stocked. Price 
and delivery details will be supplied promptly. 

Fastest Shipment-Technical Advice. Our tremendous stocks, 

ultra-modern facilities, and a skilled organization assure 

you of fastest delivery of your orders. An experienced staff 




















provides technical assistance without obligation. 
Bids and Quotation. Make certain that Harco is on your 
bid list. We invite your requests for quotations. 


HERE’S YOUR 1957 HARCO 
BUYING GUIDE TO THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST & FINEST STOCKS 
OF LAMINATING EQUIPMENT 
ADDITIONAL CATALOGS. We will send any ~iths, 


catalogs you may require. Send us your detailed 









mailing address. Write Dept. 2-A 


G 
FAPAN Ont st ite 20 CURTICE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PHONES: BAKER 5-0273 and BAKER 5-3270 
WASHINGTON: SPruce 3-6677 











LESTON FANEUF (Continued from page 8) 

part of the American industrial scene; 

that industrial security is a permanent high 
level administrative function within this defense 
industry; and 

that a new profession is emerging in this 
country to meet the challenge and the need that 
industrial management now faces to staff ade- 
quately its industrial security departments on 
a par with its engineering, production, financial 
departments, its contracts administration, indus- 
trial and public relations and other key top 
level operating units. 

Certainly all of us will agree that industrial secur- 
ity has come a long way since those early World War 
II days of 1941 and 1942 when a tiny industry like 
the aircraft industry burst wide open overnight. 

We madly recruited thousands of workers per week, 
finger-printed each new hire, and then sent thousands 
of packing cases of these finger prints to a govern- 
ment warehouse in New York Harbor, where they 
may still be, for all I know. 

We put miles of wire fences around our plants, 
hung signs on these fences, hired retired policemen 
and former football players to stand at our plant 
gates and look at the badges of our incoming em- 
ployees. 

These badges, in essence, meant little, for two 
reasons: 

the employes were hired and on the job before 
anyone had time to make more than a casual 
check on each one, and secondly, because the 
mass production photographic machines we used 
in: those days to take pictures for the badges, 
produced some weird and wonderful results, 
but very few good likenesses. > 

The fact that Mr. Loyd Wright and his Com- 
mission on Government Security several months ago 
submitted its report and its recommendations, which 
are now being examined by the Executive Branch of 
our Federal Government and by the Congress, is 
further evidence of the stature reached and the im- 
portance attached to present day industrial security. 

We can hope that the Congress will enact into legis- 
lation with teeth in it, some of the Commission’s 
more important recommendations which I shall dis- 
cuss a little later. 

What I would like to emphasize here is this: The 
present status of corporate responsibility now reached 
by most industrial security departments and _ the 
thoughtful recommendations of the Commission on 
Government Security, are very heartening and en- 
couraging. 

But in no sense do they mean that we have reached 
a plateau of complacency where we can sit back and 
relax. 

Nor can we feel that we are over the hump with 
the hardest part of the job done and that security 
now will function smoothly and permanently to the 
satisfaction of all of us in management—and to the 
particular glory of industrial security managers and 
directors. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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It was very nice meeting so many of the members 
at the Convention/Seminar with whom I have been 
corresponding all year but had never had the oppor- 
tunity to meet. From all reports from the members 
I talked with, everyone seemed to be well pleased 
with the turnout and felt that their time and expense 
were justified. ASIS hopes those members who were 
unable to attend the 1957 Convention/Seminar will 
have the opportunity to attend and participate di- 
rectly in 1958. I personally want to take this op- 
portunity of thanking those members who worked 
behind the scenes in making the convention a success 
by helping out in the manual labor department. To 
mention a few, Frank Stanton, Jim Bledsoe, Dorothea 
Quinn, Paul Stuber, Paul Gooper, Ray Taggart, Roy 
Cromwell, Ed Robbins, and Colonel Rubenstein. 


I am sorry I have been unable to comply with the 


‘numerous requests from members for the applica- 


tion blanks, excerpts from the by-laws, the brochure 
and Society stationery. Printing of this material has 
been held up because of annual revisions and final 
approval. It is recognized that these are urgently 
required and I fully anticipate their availability in 
the near future. When available, the secretary of 
each chapter will be furnished a supply of all material 
for chapter use. The Regional Vice Presidents and 
the national officers will also be furnished a supply. 
I feel this distribution will afford the entire mem- 
bership the opportunity of having access to ASIS ma- 
terial and conducting all ASIS business on Society 
letterhead. 

I want to thank our new members who have been 
patient in waiting for their Membership Directory. 
The Society plans to publish the 1958 directory soon 
and we hope our estimate of requirements will be 
sufficient to cover the membership increase for 1958. 


Hope you all have a very prosperous New Year 
and with your continued assistance I know we can 
make ASIS have a very successful one. 


VIRGINIA D. EGELSTON 
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Leston Faneuf (Continued ) 


Perhaps I should lay before you my own pet con- 
ception of this important subject: 


Industrial Security is only just now beginning to 
go through the long difficult and frustrating era that 
two of its allied industrial functions, or if you please 
professions—public relations and industrial relations— 
have already gone through or at least upon which 
they are well embarked, and it is this: 


In the past, and even to some extent in the present, 
too much of top industrial management has compla- 
cently taken the position that their public relations 
problems are solved because they have hired a direc- 
tor of public relations to worry about them, or they 
have paid a fat fee to a public relations consulting 
firm to tell them all the right things to do and all 
the wrong things to avoid and—ipso facto, good pub- 
lic relations must inevitably result. 


Likewise, too many top industrial managers con- 
sider that good industrial and personnel relations are 
automatically achieved by delegating or relegating 
to an industrial relations director or personnel man- 
ager, with varied degrees of professional training, 
the responsibility for keeping employees happy and 
contented, at least during those periods of comparative 
calm between labor contract negotiations. 


You in industrial security are facing identical prob- 
lems, in my opinion. 


Too much top management in this defense indus- 
try of ours is assuming that because we have hired 
you and your associates to write industrial security 
manuals, to work with your counterparts in the va- 
rious agencies of Federal Government and the Armed 
Forces, to check up on us and our executives and 
employees, to insist that we wear badges and don’t 
write militafy secrets in personal letters, that we 
have discharged our industrial security obligations, 
and any problems or infractions or violations are the 
responsibility and preferably the fault of our indus- 
trial security managers. 


As you know far better than I, nothing could be 
further from the truth. In many ways like public 
relations and personnel relations, their newly arrived 
cousin, good Industrial Security, is a matter of frame 
of mind. 


Before we can implement its operating details and 
expect our hundreds of thousands of defense industry 
employees to live up to its exacting requirements, we 
must demand that our top management, our senior 
executives, our department heads and supervision, pay 
more than lip service to security and to the theme that 
President Eisenhower stated in your last magazine, 
that “it is vital that our plants and lines of communi- 
cations be made secure from all potential hazards.” 


And those hazards lie within our own plants and 
our own people, good Americans though they may 





be to the last man, as well as in individuals and 
organizations outside our plant gates. 


Many times I suspect that corporate executives 
who like to think they are delegating responsibility 
for functions like industrial security, are, in actual 
practice, abdicating their own responsibilities. 

Industrial security, like good public relations and 
good personnel relations, is a way of life within each 
industrial community and .. . responsibility for 
it rests equally with corporate management, with 
engineering management, with production manage- 
ment, as well as with management of the Security 
Department itself. 


None of us in industry today can afford to hire 
enough security people and enough plant guards to 
enforce our security manuals and security rules and 
regulations unless the supervision and the executive 
management in each of our departments and divi- 
sions make good industrial security a part of their 
everyday jobs. 

We have finally convinced the machine shop super- 
intendent and foreman that good employee relations, 
a reasonable minimum of grievances, prompt and 
fair handling of these grievances, are all just as much 
a part of the job as turning out parts and assemblies 
on schedule—parts and assemblies which meet specifi- 
cations and of the high quality demanded by our 
customers. 


However, and despite the progress we have made 
in industrial security over the past fifteen years, 
particularly the orderly and organized progress that 
we have made over the past six or seven years, there are 
still a lot of superintendents and foremen in the vast 
defense industry of America today, who have not 
been told or trained or convinced that they have the 


‘same responsibility for the sound functioning of in- 


dustrial security within their jurisdictions as they 
have for their production schedules. 

And I don’t mean to imply that this dereliction 
exists only at the foreman and superintendent level. 
It is, if anything, more pronounced at the depart- 
ment head, the vice presidential and even the presi- 
dential level in many of our corporations. 

Let me use a small example from another corporate 
area in Our own company to point up what I mean: 
Because our principal plant and our corporate off- 
ces are some twenty miles from downtown Buffalo, 
I often pick up out-of-town guests at their hotel in 
the morning and drive them out to the plant with me. 

As I enter the door of the plant, reach into the 
rack for my time card and punch it, I often see a 
look of open amazement on the part of my guest. 
This is usually immediately followed by a query: 
“Do you still punch a time card now that you are 
President?” 

I obviously tell them that they just saw me punch 
my time card, that I didn’t punch it for show or for 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Leston Faneuf (Continued ) 
their benefit, that I punch it every time I come into 
the plant and I do so for two reasons: 

(1) Our main plant is under Air Force cognizance 
and 100°; of its work is for the United States Govern- 
ment. That Government has a right to have a record 
of the time worked of every employee and that in- 
cludes the President. 

(2) More important is this simple proposition: 
Exemption from punching a time card, like exemp- 
tion from wearing a security badge, is not a matter 
of privilege or prestige. 

If, for example, we start excusing the president 
and vice presidents from punching time cards or from 
wearing their badges, where then do we stop? 

I know from our own experience that by the end 
of World War II some 400 persons in our main plant 
were not punching time cards, as a result of a grad- 
ually widening list of privileged persons. 

At that time Larry Bell, the founder of our com- 
pany, was President, and I had the rather vague non- 
operating title of Assistant to the President. 

In trying to whittle down the list of people exempt- 
ed from punching their time cards, so that we could 
keep more accurate records, I had considerable difh- 
culty in persuading some of the senior corporate 
people that it might be a good idea if they would 
change their habits and punch their time cards. 

When I explained the situation to Larry Bell and 
asked him if he would mind punching his time card, 
being the kind of man he was, he not only promptly 
said yes but proceeded to do so. 

From then on, my life was easier in respect to that 
particular problem and the excuses rapidly dwindled 
and died away. 

Today I attach the same importance to our top 
people wearing their badges, because to me, to get 
;back to my earlier theme, the executive who is too 
careless and thoughtless, or too indifferent to wear 
‘his badge, or who is downright opposed to it, is an 
executive who does not have the frame of mind to- 
ward industrial security that is a pre-requisite for 
its sound operation in any company. 

And the person who wants a security badge that 
will allow him wider latitude to travel within restrict- 
ed areas just because someone else had that type of 
badge that is considered more privileged, is another 
person who needs to be re-indoctrinated in the ways 
of industrial security. 

These may seem small things to some of you, but 
to me it may be the small things that we have per- 
haps ignored and in corporate life, as well as any 
walk of life, small things have a habit of becoming 
big things and big things have a habit of spelling 
trouble. 

Now let’s take a look at some of the broader as- 
pects of our National and industrial security. 

One of our major operating problems in this con- 
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nection has been the necessity for us to comply with 
military regulations and at the same time maintain 
stable relations with various labor organizations. 

Very frankly, I have always been extremely un- 
happy at a system of governmental regulations which 
on the one hand told us it was our management 
responsibility to see that a certain employee did 
not have access to classified information and on the 
other hand told us in effect that in order to comply 
with our union contracts we must continue that man 
in our employ. 

I am still unconvinced that in a plant devoted 
100°, to military work, including various degrees of 
classified work, it is virtually impossible to employ 
someone usefully and take the position he will not 
have access to classified information. 

Some years ago we had the ridiculous situation 
in our company of a very skilled painter being moved 
out to the plant incinerator because his painting job 
involved pieces of classified work and he had been 
denied access by the Government. 

Then, in order to guarantee that he would not 
pass through or near classified areas on his way to 
lunch, and even to the washroom, we practically 
had to have a special guard or a supervisor on the 
payroll as his travelling companion. 

Fortunately, this ridiculous situation came to an 
end, not because of any Government assistance, but 
because at the end of a long and difficult strike, a 
Board of Arbitration ordered the discharge of six 
subversives, including our ex-painter. 


And I firmly believe that we at Bell Aircraft are 
singularly fortunate that at that same time we nego- 
tiated into our major labor contract Article #17, 
Paragraph 136, which reads: 

“The Union recognizes that the Company has 
certain obligations in its contracts with the Gov- 
ernment pertaining to security, and agrees that 
nothing contained in the contract is intended to 
place the Company in violation of its security 
agreement with the Government. 

“Therefore, in the event that the United States 
Air Force or any other Government agency con- 
cerned with Bell Aircraft security regulations, 
advises the Company that any member of any 
Bell local is restricted from work on or access 
to classified information or material, the union 
will not contest any action the Company may 
reasonably take to comply with its security obli- 
gations to the Government.” 

And Bell management has consistently insisted that 
a reasonable step for us to take in order to comply 
with our security obligations under these circumstan- 
ces, is to discharge the employee. In every case we have 
made it stick. 

Of course, several times, where the access denial 
rule has been appealed and the original denial has 
been reversed, we have reinstated the employee, but 
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in every single case the employee has been reinstated 
without back pay—and this has been upheld. 


Our unions no longer contest our prerogative to 
fire an employee denied access to classified informa- 
tion, although they do help individual union members 
with their appeals. 

On this same subject, I am afraid I have to take 
issue with the report of the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security wherein they recommend the abolish- 
ing of the classification “confidential” and then rec- 
ommend that Government regulations need not be 
changed to permit the discharge of an employee de- 
nied access. 

I agree wholeheartedly with their recommendation 
to abolish the “confidential” classification, but I can- 
not subscribe to the conclusion regarding the individ- 
ual who is adjudged a poor security risk. 


On page 273 of the Commission’s Report, the fol- 
lowing paragraph appears: “The Commission recom- 
mends that the industrial security program which 
now authorizes the denial to designated individuals 
of access to classified information within a facility, 
not be expanded so as to authorize the exclusion of 
designated individuals from access to any part of a 
Defense facility.” 

And then it goes on to say that “especially in view 
of the Commission’s recommendations to abolish the 
Confidential category, there will be many places in 


a plant where one could work without clearance for 
Secret or Top Secret, if the employer desires to con- 
tinue the employment.” 

I for one do not wish to continue the employment 
of an individual in a defense plant in this country 
when the United States Government says that it has 
evidence to support the finding that this person 
cannot be trusted with information in connection 
with this defense work. 

Because if such a person is allowed to stay on the 
payroll, national security is certain to be threatened. 

I am just as strong a champion as anyone of the 
sanctity of individual rights within the freedom and 
liberty we guarantee our people in this country. 

But I say to you, that when a person by his actions 
or his beliefs has given our Government concrete evi- 
dence that he cannot be trusted with the freedoms 
and liberties that protect our country from its ene- 
mies, that person does not belong within the gates 
of any defense plant, whether he cuts grass or shovels 
snow or runs a milling machine. 

Thank God we have a hard and fast clause in our 
union contract at Bell that lets me practice what I 
am preaching. 

I recommend to all my associates in the defense in- 
dustry that they exert every effort to insert a similar 
clause in their own union contracts. 

Very likely we in industry will have to do it our- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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selves, as I suspect the Congress will take the advice 
of the Security Commission and not give us legal 
support for our action in discharging an employee 
denied access. 

Lest this criticism of the Report seems to indicate 
my opposition to it, I wish to state categorically that 
I have studied the report carefully. I consider it a 
monumental work, extraordinarily well done and I 
have only the highest praise for Mr. Loyd Wright 
and his associates for their forthright recommenda- 
tions, based on a great deal of thought and research 
and effort. 

I hope the Congress and the executive branches 
of the Government will lend their support to the 
Commission’s report and that most of their recom- 
mendations will be implemented and activated. 

And now just one last thought. 

All of us in the country’s defense industry, no mat- 
ter what our own specialized field of operations, 
must keep in mind that we have but one single goal: 
the development of technical knowledge and the 
production of weapons of defense of high quality 
and at reasonable cost, that will guarantee our ability 
to defend our way of life. 

Let us not get so engrossed in the paper work and 
the administrative procedures of our own individual 
security departments that we begin to look on them 
as ends in themselves, rather than as a carefully in- 
tegrated part of our over-all national defense objec- 
tives. 

Security in itself is not the goal. But security in 
order that we may protect ourselves from our poten- 
tial enemies and that we may develop technical know!l- 
edge and keep it from those enemies while we are 
building our own weapons of defense, is what we 
should all keep before us. 

The Russians must have perfected a solid security 
system to coincide with Sputnik. And that is another 
point I want to make. 

A sophisticated security system must go hand in 
hand with a sophisticated research and development 
program and the Russians appear to have both. 

It is obvious that security in Russia, or any totali- 
tarian state for that matter, is considerably easier 
to enforce than it is here in America. 

Over there, you either toe the line on conformed 
policy or you become a dead duck or a resident of 
suburban Siberia, if there is any distinction between 
the two. 

Because of the very nature of a democracy we have 
a tougher job. But in our zeal to strengthen our 
position we must be aware of the trap which created 
the dreaded police state—the Gestapo. John Oakes 
of the New York Times pointed to this danger: 

“The constant confusion of controversy with 
conspiracy, liberalism with license, dissent with 
disloyalty has had a stultifying effect on the spirit 
of free enquiry, free thought and expression.” 
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As I was coming in today I saw the many handsome 
exhibits which are part of this meeting. These are 
fine progressive mechanical and physical aids. They're 
good—they’re necessary. A company could spend 
millions of dollars in acquiring many of these aids. 

But this entire investment could be wasted by one 
thoughtless employee who did not know enough to, 
or didn’t want to, conform. Careless talk, forgetting 
to lock a desk or file, and of all things, leaving a brief- 
case in a restaurant—these are the responsibilities of 
the individual. 

And if every mechanical aid in the country worked 
one hundred per cent, 24 hours a day, it could not 
compensate for one individual’s thoughtlessness. 

Management recognizes the importance of getting 
a plane or a missile or a black box out on time. It 
recognizes its obligations to the community by being 
a good neighbor; it supplies good working conditions 
and sound hospitalization and recreational programs 
for its employees; it tries to reward the investments 
of its stockholders with increased earnings; and it 
must also expend whatever time, effort and money 
is required to insure a working, sensible industrial 
security program. 

We owe this to ourselves—to our employees, to our 
community, to our customers, and above all—to our 
country. 

Armed guards alone are not enough. The house 
that protects us all, the house that security built, has 
to be sound, well-constructed with a solid foundation. 
We place uniformed men at our gates. We lock our 
files. We screen our personnel. 

But I know that above all else, the unwavering de- 
votion of you and your associates to what can often 
be a thankless task, will insure that this house of 
ours will not be neglected, will not fall into disrepair. 
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mercial concerns and foreign governments. In- 
spection requirements may make desirable the 
presence at the plants for certain periods of 
time representatives of those governments and 
concerns. This situation, however, cannot be 
construed as an excuse for violating any provi- 
sions of the Espionage Act.” 

I quote this bit to illustrate the fact that we have 
been in the security business for some time. It was 
written in 1928, nearly 30 years ago. 

I must tell you about what happened to a friend 
of mine who does a lot of public speaking. Inciden- 
tally, he speaks a great deal about security matters. 
He also has a maid who is quite active in church 
affairs, and one evening she came to him beaming 
with pleasure, and very elated. “Sir,” she said, “I used 
one of your speeches today at the church meeting, 
and boy, it sure went over big.” “You mean you 
used that.speech on industrial security at a church 
meeting?” “Yes Sir,” she replied, “it sure was a hit.” 
“Every place where you said ‘the Security Officer,’ 
I just changed to ‘the Lord!” 
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The principal purpose of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is to provide the United States with the ma- 
terials of Naval and U. S. Marine Corps aviation. 
Our work. involves a fairly large segment of basic 
aeronautical sciences, the aircraft industry, and the 
Naval Establishment. 

Although the remarks I want to make here are in 
the context of military aircraft design and procure- 
ment, they probably have cross application to all De- 
fense Department materials. 

In bringing you a few thoughts about industrial 
security, let me first make it clear that we have no 
dream schemes in the Navy as a whole or in BuAer 
that will solve all your problems by the end of this 
Seminar. On the contrary, we view the challenge of 
devising a truly effective security program as a matter 
of evolution. It takes patience, and it takes foresight 
and it takes the very conscious application of our 
best brainpower. 

In these days, I don’t think that anyone will ques- 
tion the fact that any organization dealing with aero- 
nautics is dealing with one of the most sensitive fields 
we have. It has been so since Mitchell and Douhet 
preached their pionieering theses on airpower. But 
aeronautics as a military science and art is more sensi- 
tive than ever before for very obvious reasons. We 
might keep a little slack in the line if Russia were 
still flying biplanes rather than Sputnicks. 


Consequently, we in the military are more aware 
of the importance:of properly protecting what may 
be our means of survival. The onus has been upon 
the military commander through the ages to provide 
for the military security of the forces that are his 
responsibilty. But I doubt that Grant, Washington, 
Napoleon, Caesar or Alexander ever felt the urgency 
of that charge as we feel it today. 

Well, what is the state of industrial security today 
as it interests the Navy and the Department of De- 
fense? One of the most encouraging things to note 
is the fact that seminars like this one are going on. 
The evolution toward the best possible security under 
our system is going forward. I see the application 
of better and more‘alert talent almost day by day. 
On the whole, I think that those involved are doing 
a consistently commendable job ‘in a field that is 
staggering in its complexities. 


But this is not to say that there are no problems 
yet to be solved, nor more evolving and yet to be 
solved. Perhaps one of the most harassing things about 
security is that you never know where you're bleed- 
ing. You never know when you've been had until 
it’s too late. What all parties concerned want to 
do is cut to an absolute minimum the possibility of 
being had. 

In an economy such as ours, we cannot separate the 
industrial complex from the military complex. There 
is a full partnership. And it is imperative that we 
not only enforce security measures together, but that 
we work them out and devise them together. 
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In the interest of this, let us look for a moment 
at what happens when we in the Bureau decide to 
develop and procure a Naval air weapon system. 

As you know, the Bureau receives the go signal from 
the Chief of Naval Operations in the form of an 
operational requirement for a particular system. It 
is then our responsibility to proceed with research, 
development, find a manufacturer, and procure the 
equipment. When we reach the contracting stage, 
whether it be for research, development, or hardware, 
the Chief of the bureau acts as contracting officer for 
the Navy. It is then up to him to tell any outside 
people or concerns involved what the security aspects 
of the project are, for he is responsible for the securi- 
ty classification and reclassification of all aircraft and 
related equipment and documents under his control. 
Such matter must be afforded security protection com- 
mensurate with the classification imposed. In this, 
industry and the military have identical responsibili- 
ties. 

We therefore, early in the game, are up against 
the big element in the whole procedure. That is, 
devising an “intelligence grade” for the project which 
will be proper and adequate for its lifetime. In the 
interests of economy and without impairing the nation- 
al security, our policy in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
is to classify only such matter which must be protected, 
to downgrade or declassify as soon as feasible, and to 
require the marking of reclassified matter as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

We have learned that the worst thing we can do 
is to clamp an over-all project classification on it 
that is inflexible and binding to the bitter end. 
(That's how we end up with a secret stamp on such 
things as requisitions for pencils and manufacturer's 
trade-marks.) 

No, we can't stamp the package and pay no atten- 
tion to the content. 

We want to look into the content and by analysis, 
study, and with a healthy shot of common sense 
determine what really needs to be protected and what 
does not. 

To illustrate the practicality of this approach in 
terms of dollars and cents, take one of the new Navy 
airplanes. Elaborate precautions may be taken, costing 
many thousands of dollars, to prevent pictures of 
it being taken. Special buildings may have to be 
erected, or the airplane transported to secluded or 
secure places in the country, all of which costs both 
Uncle Sam and the contractor. It is possible that 
such extended effort might be unnecessary, /F analy- 
sis and judgment tell us that only one small part of 
the airplane is sensitive and can be_ easily covered 
from view. 

I am well aware that such a pinpointing of the 
things that are to be protected is no easy task. I am 
also aware that it may be somewhat of a departure 
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Rear Admiral W. A. Schoech (Continued ) 

from the blanket use of a checklist which neatly sepa- 
rates the black from the white at first glance, but 
doesn’t fool anybody at the second look. 


And I am aware that once the parts of the package 
are noted in their true security context, we yet have 
to provide for orderly subsequent phasing relative 
to time and the state of arts both domestic and foreign. 
This, of course, ends with the piece being declassified. 

In enforcing security regulations concerning BuAer’s 
weapons and related systems, we have revised and 
simplified our own basic guides. But before we de- 
cided what specific types of information we wanted 
protected, and what factors governed them, we set 
the over-all objective. 

Our objective is both simple and double edged. 
We aim to protect with great surety those things 
that require protection; and to eliminate those things 
which do not require protection, and whose classifi- 
cation is both costly and confusing. 


In the matter of aircraft and associated equipment, 
we have reduced the basic types of information to be 
protected to three. They are 1) information or items 
that will divulge information on aircraft performance; 
2) information or items that will divulge information 
or aircraft design features; and 3) information or 
items that will divulge information or production 
quantities or techniques. 


In applying these basic types of information we want 
protected to a working security scheme, certain factors 
must be considered. We feel that we have isolated 
the criteria that will work and kept it at a minimum. 

These working factors are: relation of the infor- 
mation or item to the 1) state of the aeronautics art 
in this country, 2) to the state of the aeronautics art 
in foreign countries; and 3) the significance of the 
information or item relative to its position in time. 

We pay our engineers and scientists not only to be 
proficient within the strict confines of their technical 
specialty, but also to be ever knowledgeable and able 
to gauge the security characteristics of the work they 
are doing. The engineer must know what his project 
means relative to the types of information, that is, 
performance, design, or production; he must also know 
what his project means relative to the states of arts, 
foreign and domestic; and he must also feed in the 
factor of time as regards his equipment to better spot 
in these considerations. 

Once the engineer has established a reading on the 
broad classification of his work, he is required to con- 
tinuously review aii the individual items and infor- 
mation pertaining to his project. This, again, is to 
protect with great care those types of information for 
which it has been agreed that protection is mandatory. 

But when we are ‘in pretty fair agreement inside 
the bureau as to what we are after in a security pro- 
gram, and how we shall go about getting it, that is 
only the beginning. 
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There immediately arises the very great task of 
getting this across to our partners in industry in a 
way that is both understandable and workable. To 
do this we have written and published a BuAer Classi- 
fication Guide expressly for the purpose of aiding con- 
tractors in maintaining proper classifications within 
their projects at all times. 


I think that a great step toward acceptable com- 
munications in security is the realization and the 
unmistakable understanding that our present legal 
guides merely define the character and the form of 
the system we must have. It is up to us, all of us, 
to work out the details, to breathe life and common 
sense into the form. This, admittedly, is no easy job. 
It requires the energetic application of the finest of 
judgments. 


It requires that the military agency take the time, 
the talent, and the initiative to sit down with manu- 
facturers and discuss its thinking, advance planning, 
and security philosophies. Further, the military 
agency must continue to solicit advice, assistance and 
concurrence until working agreement is reached. 


We do much the same thing with the aircraft manu- 
facturers when we are planning for the aircraft and 
guided missiles we will eventually buy. We are do- 
ing it to work out the refinement and evolution of 
our industrial security program. 

We will give industry the best possible guidance 
as to what specific information and equipment must 
be protected. It will then be up to them to protect 
that information and that equipment where and when 
it appears, and not necessarily the thousand and one 
informations and equipment related to it. 


Incidentally, I should like briefly to mention here 
a continuing problem of major concern to both in- 
dustry and the Department of Defense. It pertains 
to security as related to information which can or 
should be released for unclassified publication. 


Hardly a day passes in the Bureau that we are not 
asked by a contractor to approve for release adver- 
tisements or feature stories about his product. 

Too frequently the first submissions of such manu- 
scripts include information which has not been re- 
leased for publication previously. 

From the contractor’s viewpoint alone, the releases 
have great publicity and advertising value; but from 
the broader viewpoint of national security, the same 
releases may give a potential enemy working knowl- 
edge in one of the types of information I have men- 
tioned—performance, design detail or production. 


We believe that close attention to the guide lines 
we have established will permit the contractor to pre- 
pare his advertising copy and releases in such a man- 
ner as to allow immediate release. 

In closing, I would like to pay tribute to the in- 


dustrial and service organizations represented here. 
The potential for service to our country here today 
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is hard to overestimate. Yours is a truly tough as- 
signment for many reasons. 


Not the least of these reasons is the sheer magni- 
tude of the areas you must protect. There is also a 
most ungodly propensity for espionage among our 
enemies. There is also the plain fact that any security 
program must operate in an attitude prone to attack. 
It is always in the middle of an ideological tug of 
war between the principles which hold our govern- 
ment together on the one hand and the rights of the 
individual on the other hand. Security sometimes 
runs aground against freedom of opinion and freedom 
of the press. As an engineer, I can readily appreciate 
the fact that security appears to go against the re- 
quirements and spirit of free scientific development. 
Yet, we must appreciate the need of proper security 
measures to protect an advantage—technical, scientific 
or otherwise—which we might have over a potential 
enemy. For such an advantage might well prove the 
difference between national security and national 
calamity. 

Several years ago a rather high level board was 
appointed here in Washington to look into the sup- 
posed conflict between national security and the free- 
dom of the individual. I don’t believe the board 
ever turned in a formal report and perhaps never 
convened in toto. It is my understanding that after 
only a fair amount of mature consideration it was 
concluded rather obviously that individual freedom 


cannot be guaranteed unless we first have national 
security. 

But this truism does not give unlimited license to 
those of us engaged in developing and administering 
our industrial security programs. On the one hand, 
let's particularly avoid skating too close to the security 
line just to advertise our own military service, our 
own company or even our own country. On the 
other hand, let’s avoid restrictive rules and regulations 
that are obsolete or unworkable in their application. 

And on the positive side, let’s throw in a good meas- 
ure of old fashioned patriotism. 


STEPHEN S. JACKSON (Continued from page 9) 

are maintaining a huge military establishment at an 
annual cost of $38 billion. We have mutual security 
agreements with some 40 other free nations. We are 
the unquestioned leaders of the non-Communist world, 
and much depends upon the quality and effectiveness 
of the defense forces which bolster our leadership. 


The very nature of the defense program itself, its 
magnitude and complexity, rules out easy decisions. 
The development of sound and realistic security pro- 
grams requires the most exacting judgment, based on 
thorough awareness of many intricate factors. 

DEFENSE POLICY 


Certain basic considerations govern our national 
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Stephen S. Jackson (Continued) 
military policy. I will touch on them briefly at this 
time. 

First, we recognize that the threat to our security 
is complex and of continuing duration. We see no 
single critical “Danger Date” and no single form of 
aggression against which we can design our defense 
planning. 

This requires that our Armed Forces be geared to 
long-range objectives and that the strength necessary 
to counter aggression be developed with a relatively 
stable framework over an indefinite period. It also 
means that we must retain sufficient flexibility to 
meet any exigency. Sole reliance on a single strategy 
or weapon is likely to weaken rather than strengthen 
the security of the United States. 


Second, true security of our country must be found- 
ed on a strong and expanding economy, readily con- 
vertible to the tasks of war. The continued econ- 
omic strength of the United States is as essential for 
the preservation of world peace as adequate military 
strength. To amass military power without regard 
to our economic capacity would be to defend our- 
selves against one kind of disaster by inviting another. 
The current defense programs are fashioned to avoid 
both dangers. 

Third, we recognize the constantly increasing in- 
fluence of science upon the character and conduct of 
war and, therefore, base our security upon military 
formations which make maximum use of technologi- 
cal advances and thereby minimize numbers in men. 


No longer can we measure the strength of a country 
by the number of men under arms. Today the 
power, the effectiveness, the capability of defense forces 
is determined by the weapons at their disposal, and 
the rapidity of change is such that the weapons of 
today might be outmoded tomorrow. 


It follows that the maintenance of adequate defense 
means constant modernization—and, with it, a con- 
stant re-evaluation of the organization of our Armed 
Forces in the light of new requirements. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


In this context, a brief comment is appropriate on 
recent and current developments which have had 
both material and psychological effect throughout the 
world. 

In the minds of some, the time has come to push 
the “Panic Button” and rush for the exits. Various 
self-appointed experts have appeared on the scene 
to warn that unless we adopt their theories, all is 
lost. Some whose emotions run in circles almost as 
impressive as the orbit of Sputnik itself, have come 
to the conclusion that the United States and its allies 
have lost what they term “The World Race For 
Scientific And Technological Supremacy.” 

I think no one would deny the implications which 
are to be found in the latest Soviet developments. 
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They unquestionably constitute achievements of a 
major dimension, and they pose continued problems 
and grave choices which must be made. They sug- 
gest, certainly, the slightest complacency on our part 
cannot be tolerated any more than the assumption 
that we are somehow innately superior to others in 
our workings with science. 

From this recognition, however, it does not follow 
that fear should replace courage, that alarm should 
take the place of quiet judgment, or that a proper 
estimate of our strengths is no longer valid. 

In my estimation the President has rightly sounded 
a note of encouragement within recent days. He has 
pointed to the fact that, viewed in its entirety, the 
strength of the Free World is still predominate and 
that nothing has yet occurred to alter this fact. 

Viewed in an over-all perspective, it seems to me 
to make a great deal more sense to speak in terms 
of our strength rather than of our weakness, and to 
discount those extremist estimates which seem to 
take satisfaction in proclaiming the imminent arrival 
of disaster. We have our share of serious problems, 
which we should not minimize for an instant. But 
we can overcome these problems, and we shall do so 
within the framework of a sound defense effort which 
refuses either expediency or disregard of the actual 
situation which exists. 


SECURITY PROBLEM 

Related to this over-all picture, of course, are the 
security programs essential to, and an integral part 
of, military operations. Let’s look at this, briefly, 
from the standpoint of numbers alone. 

We have approximately 2.6 million people in the 
active Armed Forces, 2.5 million in the Ready Reserve, 
plus 1.2 million civilian employees. These total bet- 
ter than 6 million. Add to this the 22,000 contractor 
facilities cleared for classified defense work, plus the 
3 million industrial workers who have security clear- 
ances, and you have a total of nearly 10,000,000 
people. 

The procedures necessary to safeguard Classified 
Information within the Department of Defense itself 
are an operation of great size and complexity. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force with military units all 
over the world, all of which receive and handle Classi- 
fied Information, require a system which probably 
has to be as efficient as any administrative system 
found in any business operation. 

This security system alone requires the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money and effort to protect 
information generated, handled, and disseminated 
throughout the Armed Forces on a worldwide basis. 
I am sure that most of you are familiar with the 
system in effect. 

To give you an idea of the volume during the 
calendar year 1956, there were close to 700,000 investi- 
gations conducted for clearance purposes by the in- 
vestigative agencies of the Department of Defense. 
About 25% of these were related to the Industrial 
Security Program. 
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The cost of these investigations to the Department 
of Defense was an impressive sum—approximately 
$30 million. You can see from these figures the 
magnitude of the clearance problem in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. When we consider the number of 
investigative personnel required, their training, and 
the administration and supervision necessary to carry 
out this enormous program, we can better appreciate 
the problem. 


Certainly, you members of the Society, because of 
your background and experience, are cognizant of the 
tremendous effort in manpower, time, and money 
required to accomplish these investigations. And this 
I believe is an opportune time to give credit to the 
men of the investigative agencies of the Armed Forces 
who shoulder this heavy burden. I mean specifically 
the personnel of the Counter Intelligence Corps of 
the Army, the Office of Naval Intelligence, and the 
Office of Special Investigations of the Air Force. They 
do an enormously difficult job, and they do it well. 


OTHER ASPECTS 


Another factor which complicates the problem is 
the large turnover in military personnel. For ex- 
ample, 36% of today’s active military forces have 
had less than 2 years’ service: 59% have had less than 
4 years. While these figures actually represent some 
improvement over the past year, we consider them 
indicative of an upside-down personnel structure. 


These losses make it necessary to rebuild large 
segments of our active forces each year, requiring 
hundreds of thousands of investigations of military 
personnel for sensitive duty assignments. This in turn 
has an effect on the investigation and clearance pro- 
gram for industrial security purposes, facilities clear- 
ance, and clearance of individuals. 


With these factors in mind, let us look at the 
physical security program of the Department of De- 
fense— 

There. are over five thousand military installations 
around the globe. Of these one thousand_are major 
installations. On these are buildings and \military 
equipment ranging from mammoth aircraft that 
sweep the skies at supersonic speeds, gigantic carriers 
that plow the surface of the seas, and modern sub- 
marines that silently plumb the depths below the 
surface of the sea, to a great variety of land vehicles 
to the myriad of modern technological devices in 
weaponry that mark the Atomic Age. In terms of 
property, the assets of the Department of Defense 
have cost the Government about $160 billion, or 
more than twice the assets of the 100 largest manu- 
facturing corporations in the United States. 

The one single factor which makes efficient opera- 
tion of the department’s security programs so diffi- 
cult is the magnitude of the Department of Defense 
itself—millions of people, thousands of facilities, the 
wide variety of materiel needed by our Armed Forces. 

Another important factor directly involved in secu- 
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rity is the United States participation in NATO, 
SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact Treaty Organization. 
In addition to these multi-lateral agreements, the 
United States has also entered into bi-lateral agree- 
ments for the exchange of military information with 
certain allied nations. This pattern of multi-lateral 
and bi-lateral defense military agreements is of great 
advantage to the United States. 


These agreements must operate effectively, and be- 
cause security is an important element, it is necessary 
that the security system of the nations concerned be 
such that proper exchange of information under the 
agreements will not be hampered. As it becomes 
necessary to equip our Allies with certain weapons, 
it also becomes necessary for them to protect the in- 
formation we give them. Likewise, when we receive 
information from them we must protect it as we 
agreed. This gives rise to a number of security prob- 
lems involving the preparation of classified technical 
manuals, the training of personnel, and the exchang- 
ing of classified research and design information 
among the nations of the free world. 


These international agreements and commitments 
require the development of security systems by the 
United States and its Allies designed to exchange 
classified information essential to joint military opera- 
tions. Our worldwide defense structure, integrated 
with our Allies, means that we can no longer operate 
on a unilateral security system unless we first take 
into account what the impact would be with respect 
to our Allies. For instance—when the United States 
eliminated “Restricted” as a classification category, 
it was necessary to work out an alternate method ac- 
ceptable to our Allies. I am sure you are familiar 
with the classification category “Confidential-Modi- 
fied Handling Authorized.” 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


How does all this affect Industrial Security? How 
does this affect you in doing your job? 


You are primarily concerned with the security of 
your company’s plants. You must see to it that the 
classified information in your plant is adequately 
protected in conformity with Department of Defense 
regulations, or, if not on classified work, that the 
company’s property is protected in accord with the 
policies of your own company. 

Much of what you are responsible for depends 
upon what happens in the Department of Defense, 
for example, the investigation and clearance of per- 
sonnel for Top Secret and Secret access—there are 
complaints that the investigative processes are slow, 
that there is duplication of investigation and clear- 
ance and in administrative functions. 

Some of these criticisms are justified. I have within 
the week talked with our Director of the Office of Secu- 
rity Policy, Mr. A. Tyler Port, regarding some of 
these very problems of duplication and administrative 
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complexity and he has definite plans which should re- 
sult in considerable improvement of many of the me- 
chanical and administrative features. On the other 
hand, there are areas where no compromise with 
thoroughness and fairness can be made, even in the 
interest of saving time. 

This is extremely serious business in which we are 
engaged. Industrial Security is, as your President 
pointed out in a recent statement, truly the lifeguard 
of the nation. President Eisenhower has publicly 
stated as follows: “The program for industrial de- 
fense may constitute the most valuable investment 
you can make toward assuring our survival as a free 
nation.” We seek your advice. We lean heavily on 
your loyalty and proficiency. In this respect we are 
deeply obligated to our Industry Advisory Committee, 
which has rendered outstanding service in the develop- 
ment of industrial security policies and procedures. 
We look also for continuing advice and suggestions 
from organizations such as yours. 


Gentlemen, I have tried to give you in this brief 
time the significant highlights of the manpower and 
security programs of the Department of Defense. Of 
prime importance in this over-all program is that 
of industrial security. One of the most important 
contributions to this program must continue to come 
from people such as yourselves who are the key 
security officials in industry. This is essential if we 
are to maintain the stability and effectiveness of this 
important program. 


You, gentlemen, and hundreds of others engaged 
in plants throughout the country are indispensable 
to the success of the program. Although you are out- 
side of the Government, you are just as much a part 
of the team as the people in the Pentagon or as those 
who wear the uniform of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 


We are partners sharing an awesome responsibility, 
involving as it does in a major degree the preserva- 
tion of the peace and the defense, not only of our 
own country, but of the free world. For this patriotic 
service, the Nation and the Department of Defense 
in particular, is most grateful. 
in particular, are most grateful. 


LOYD WRIGHT (Continued from page 9) 


of our citizens appear to be more interested in what 
the Constitution permits them to get away with than 
in their responsibilities for the security of one hundred 
and seventy million fellow citizens and for the pres- 
ervation of America. Some seem to think that in the 
security field the Government is aligned on one side 
and the people as a whole on the other. In these 
unhappy days of precarious peace and ideological war, 
national security is the concern of every responsible 
citizen. I welcome this opportunity to meet with a 
group that has demonstrated so ably and convincingly 
this sense of responsibility, and its realistic awareness 
of the paramount problem of our time, and I partic- 
ularly am gratified to meet again with so many of 
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you with whom it was my honor and privilege to 
work in the labors of the Commission. I am happy 
too to meet so many old friends, among them your 
loyal and my loyal friend and splendid citizen, Stan 
Tracy. May I be privileged to say here that in the 
studies I conducted the work of the Security Officers, 
both in industry and in Government, stood out in 
bold relief for their accomplishment and devotion to 
duty, all too often denied what would appear to 
be necessary tools of their trade and constantly frus- 
trated by ideological decisions. 


As most of you know, for the greater part of the 
past two years I have been privileged to work on 
the Commission on Government Security. Our task 
is now complete. The final report of the Commission 
has been submitted to the President and the Congress, 
our staff has been disbanded, and our offices are closed. 
But our work was only the first step in the job to 
be done. In the coming session of Congress, far- 
reaching decisions will be made concerning the effort 
to assure that this nation, and the free world depend- 
ent upon it, shall endure. In the last analysis, the 
final authority rests with the American people, and 
in an informed and responsible public opinion. In 
the approaching consideration of the security pro- 
grams, this society can make a signal contribution 
to the welfare of the nation. With your expert 
knowledge of the problems of security and the diffi- 
culties of putting principle into practice, you stand 
in a unique position. No group outside Government 
shares your knowledge. The voice of your collective 
judgment will command attention and respect in 
the forum of public opinion. Your views will be 
heard and heeded in the legislative halls. Because 
of the special responsibility you bear in the endeavor 
to establish a sound and workable system for protect- 
ing the nation, I consider it a privilege indeed to dis- 
cuss with you the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. 


A few words concerning the origin and work of 
the Commission may provide a useful background 
for the evaluation of our proposals. In recent years, 
criticism of the existing loyalty-security programs has 
become widespread. On one side are ranged those 
who find the system to be inexcusably weak, leaving 
the nation dangerously vulnerable to the forces of 
subversion. On the other side is the opinion that 
the prevailing practices are unduly harsh, unneces- 
sarily invading the fundamental rights of the individ- 
ual, and raising the spectre of the police state. The 
conflicting views were fully aired before the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in extensive hear- 
ings held in 1955. On the basis of the report of these 
hearings, an Act creating the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security was passed unanimously by both 
Houses of Congress. 

The responsibilities vested in the Commission by 
this Act were broad and comprehensive. The man- 
date included the duty to “study and investigate the 
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entire Government Security Program, including the 
various statutes, Presidential orders, and adminis- 
trative regulations and directives under which the 
Government seeks to. protect the national security,” 
and to examine their administration and operation. 
The Commission was enjoined to recommend changes 
necessary to achieve the declared congressional policy 
calling for a careful, consistent, and efficiently ad- 
ministered program that will protect the national 
security and preserve basic American rights. 

In the interests of balance between the expert 
knowledge of Government officials who had lived 
with the problems of security and the fresh point of 
view of the private citizen, the law required that one- 
half the Commissioners should come from public 
office and one-half from private life. Appointments 
were made by the President, the Vice-president, and 
the Speaker of the House, each selecting four members. 

The members of the Commission were finally ap- 
pointed in November, 1955. My fellow Commis- 
sioners from the Senate were Senator John Stennis 
of Mississippi, who served as our Vice-chairman, and 
Senator Norris Cotton of New Hampshire. From 
the House of Representatives came Congressman Wil- 
liam M. McCulloch of Ohio and Congressman Fran- 
cis E. Walter of Pennsylvania. Two officials from 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Government 
were selected to serve: Under Secretary Louis S. Roths- 


child of the Department of Commerce and Commis- 
sioner F. Moran McConihe of the Public Buildings 
Service, General Services Administration, who re- 
placed former Assistant Secretary of Defense Carter 
L. Burgess when he resigned to accept the presidency 
of Trans World Airlines. From outside the Federal 
establishment came two pre-eminent educators, 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the University of 
Kansas and Dr. Susan B. Riley, Professor of English 
at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville 
and former president of the American Association of 
University Women. Former United States Attorney 
General James P. McGranery, Governor Edwin L. 
Mechem of New Mexico, and James L. Noel, a prac- 
ticing lawyer from Houston, Texas, completed the 
membership of the Commission. 

The work of the Commission was carried on with 
the assistance of an able and dedicated staff of ap- 
proximately eighty men and women, including train- 
ed investigators, former federal employees, lawyers, 
educators, newspapermen and businessmen, who bore 
the burden of obtaining, compiling, and analyzing 
the information considered by the Commissioners. 
For what we believe is the first time, a creature ol 
the legislative branch was given direct access to the 
classified documents and files of all departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. An immense vol- 
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ume of factual data, opinion, and suggestions was 
gathered. Detailed questionnaires were submitted 
and lengthy interviews were conducted with respon- 
sible officers throughout Government. Thousands of 
letters were written to private citizens and to labor, 
industrial, and public service groups having a special 
interest in the federal security programs, soliciting 
information and views. Notable among the responses 
we received was the comprehensive report submitted 
by this organization. From it we obtained invalu- 
able help in our consideration of the industrial secu- 
rity programs, and many of your suggestions are 
embodied in the recommendations of our final re- 
port. 


Although no public hearings were held, a number 
of witnesses appeared privately before the Commis- 
sion to offer advice and to answer questions. Hun- 
dreds of persons in and out of Government who could 
contribute knowledge and suggestions were consulted 
by members of the staff. Uncounted private citizens 
gave freely of their time and knowledge to aid in our 
endeavor. 


As our work progressed to the state of tentative 
recommendations, we recognized the immense bene- 
fits we could derive from the views of a body of citi- 
zens who had attained distinction in their varied 
fields, and who were experienced in many of the 
problems that confronted the Commission. _ Invita- 
tions were accordingly extended to a group of promi- 
nent educators, industrialists, clergymen, scientists, 
newspapermen, state officials, attorneys, jurists, and 
representatives from both labor and management to 
serve as members of a Citizens Advisory Committee 
to the Commission. One of the outstanding mem- 
bers of this group was your own Paul Hansen, and 
I can think of no better opportunity than this to 
acknowledge our profound debt for his generous co- 
operation and wise counsel. A joint meeting of this 
thirty-member committee with the Commission was 
held for three days here in Washington, supplying 
fresh viewpoints and contributing to the solution of 
many complex problems. 


The Commission’s final report, submitted in June 
of this year, is comprehensive. Despite our efforts to 
condense, the printed version runs to some 800 pages. 
It encompasses ten security programs, with detailed 
analysis and complete recommendations for each. 
Objective consideration of the nation’s security ef- 
forts has been hampered in the past by the lack of a 
sound factual foundation for discussion. Inadequate 
information has fostered misunderstanding and sus- 
picion. The report's full description of the develop- 
ment, the basis and the current operation of each 
of the existing systems may serve to provide a start- 
ing point for future criticism and change if all the 
recommendations should come to nothing. 


To make our proposed program clear and con- 
crete, we prepared and submitted suggested drafts of 
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the legislation and executive orders necessary to ef- 
fectuate the recommended improvements. We were 
gratified when, shortly after the report was rendered, 
a number of Congressmen saw fit to sponsor the 
bills we recommended and to urge their prompt en- 


actment. Although the session was adjourned too 
soon for the full consideration and lengthy hearings 
which the proposals will require, we are assured that 
they will be taken up as one of the first orders of 
business when Congress re-convenes in January. 

The basic law suggested by the Commission is a 
Federal Security Act of some 106 sections, to be sup- 
plemented by four other Acts and several Executive 
Orders and Directives. It would be futile for me to 
try to describe all that we have recommended. I 
will, therefore, confine my remarks to one of the 
most important of the programs, and the subject of 
your special interest, the Industrial Security Pro- 
gram. A brief sketch of our recommendations in the 
field will illustrate the general philosophy that guid- 
ed our work and the basic principles that carry 
over to other programs as well. 


Today there are few to deny the need for protect- 
ing the nation’s secret weapons from espionage and 
sabotage. Technological developments in the arts of 
destruction have made the preservation of peace de- 
pend in major part upon a margin of superiority or 
a degree of doubt in the techniques of modern war. 
Dangers that once were months away today are 
minutes away. In this hour, the nation must heed 
those unhappy chapters in history marked not only 
by the acts of foreign agents but by betrayal by our 
fellow citizens as well. The daily newspapers re- 
veal with unmistakable clarity that there has been 
no relenting in the campaign of subversion, and that 
the conspiracy of International Communism still di- 
rects its weapons of deception and intrigue toward 
the weak links in the chain of American security. 
Our defensive strength depends upon the efficiency, 
the technical skill, and the productive power of 
private industry. Vital information, which must 
necessarily be entrusted to defense industries, can be 
kept from enemy hands only through a realistic and 
effective security system, as free from error as human 
institutions can be made. 


Thoughtful persons, familiar with the prevailing 
program, have consistently pointed out as a major 
defect its cumbersome and _ inefficient machinery. 
Trammeled by red tape and weighted down by a 
complex administrative superstructure, the current 
industrial security system too often operates slowly 
and wastefully. A large portion of the program falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Department of Defense, 
and despite commendable improvement in recent 
years, shortcomings I firmly believe still remain. For 
example, a company which enters into contracts with 
two of the branches of the Armed Forces may be re- 
quired to supply duplicate personnel security question- 
naires. Employees may be subjected to repeated in- 
vestigations and adjudications. Varying interpreta- 
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tions of regulations and diverse directives often create 
uncertainty and confusion. Lines of responsibility are 
not clear, and unnecessary delay is often entailed. It 
often appears that the Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
operating not under one program but under three 
entirely separate and distinct systems. 


The Commission has sought to remedy the situation 
by proposing a single responsible authority for the 
security aspects of all procurement contracts under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Defense. We 
were aware, of course, that unification of the Armed 
Forces has been advanced as the cure-all for many 
ills, and not always with unqualified success. But 
any degree of uniformity in this field should yield 
a full return in savings both to the Government and 
the Contractor. The undivided responsibility, under 
the Commission’s recommendation, would be vested 
in an Office of Security to be established in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. The new office would 
operate directly through Defense, and the three mili- 
tary departments would be relieved of responsibility. 
The officers and personnel presently assigned to in- 
dustrial security duties in the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force would be transferred to 
the suggested Office of Security, and all dealings be- 
tween the Contractor and the Defense Department 
would be conducted directly through this office. 


The Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Commerce, the National Science Foundation, and 
several other Departments and Agencies also operate 
industrial security programs. Although under the 
Commission’s recommendations all would have a 
common statutory basis, they would be administered 
independently at the operating level. To coordinate 
these activities with those of the Department of De- 
fense, and with the other Government Security Pro- 
grams such as the Federal Civilian Employees Pro- 
gram, the Commission recommends the creation of a 
Central Security Office, an independent, non-political 
agency in the executive branch. 


I think the members of the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security need yield to no one in their dislike of 
adding still another bureau to the pyramid of com- 
missions, boards, agencies, and offices now functioning 
in the federal establishment. But in the past there 
have been some seven committees, agencies, and offices 
endeavoring, on a part-time, incidental basis, to bring 
some semblance of order and consistency to the total 
security effort. Even among those coordinators, co- 
ordination has been lacking. On a larger scale, the 
same difficulties that plague the industrial security 
program within the Department of Defense have im- 
peded the total security program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Duplication, overlapping responsibility, and 
inconsistent standards and directives have exacted 
their toll. We are all familiar, I fear, with the public 
spectacle of conflicting rulings upon the clearance of 
the same man between different departments or agen- 
cies. The people’s confidence in the programs that 
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protect them has been shaken. To subject the employee 
to repeated interrogation, investigation, and hearings 
imposes an unconscionable burden. The proposed 
Central Security Office would eliminate these draw- 
backs. Through its operations, clearances would be 
transferable from one government agency to another, 
from government employment to private employ- 
ment under the Industrial Security Program, and 
generally throughout the whole federal security sys- 
tem. 


The Central Security Office would also fill an im- 
portant need in coordinating the directives and regu- 
lations issued under the separate programs. Manuals 
and contract clauses would be examined for con- 
sistency and simplicity. Suggestions and recommen- 
dations would be made by the central office, both to 
the operating agencies and departments and to the 
President who might embody the proposals in a uni- 
versal executive order. A much-needed certainty, with 
renewed public confidence and restored employee mo- 
rale, should be the result. 


Another major function of the proposed Central 
Security Office would be the holding of hearings 
under the various security programs, including the 
industrial. Instead of the three-man board now com- 
mon, a single hearing examiner would conduct the 
proceeding. He would be assigned to the case from 
a register of carefully selected, specially trained, full- 
time employees of the Central Security Office with no 
other duties. At present, persons holding responsible, 
demanding jobs are designated to serve on hearing 
panels from time to time. But both the interests of 
the individual and of the nation demand that the 
critical decision shall not be left to casual, part-time 
amateur judges. The person whose job and reputa- 
tion are in jeopardy has a right to be assured of the 
same standard of training and ability he would ex- 
pect upon the bench in a court of law. He is entitled 
to a judge who was chosen for the job, and possesses 
the qualifications appropriate for it, and not one 
who was hired to do some other job. The employee 
deserves the decision of a man who has time for full 
deliberation, one who need not put the case aside 
because of the prior claim of other responsibilities. 


The Central Security Office would conduct train- 
ing programs not only for these hearing examiners 
but for other security personnel as well. In current 
practice, public officials discharging security respon- 
sibilities sometimes have neither the experience nor 
the competence for the delicate and balanced judg- 
ments to be made. The situation prevailing in the in- 
dustrial security program may be taken as typical. The 
military personnel assigned to a plant manufacturing 
secret material often perform security duties only as 
a sideline, with no special training. Transfers and 
substitutions prevent the accumulation of needed ex- 
perience. There is reason to believe that much of the 
difficulty with the existing program could be obviated 
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Loyd Wright (Continued) 
simply by raising the abilities of the men responsi- 
ble to the level prevailing in private industry. 


In the interests of fairness and uniformity, our 
Commission report also calls for a Central Review 
Board, to be established within the proposed Central 
Security Office, to hear appeals, upon the employee's 
request, after the hearing conducted by the single ex- 
aminer. The Review Board would consider the cases 
on the basis of the written record of the proceeding 
below, from all branches of the security system in- 
volving employment with the Government or in pri- 
vate industry. It would accordingly replace the Re- 
view Board now maintained in the Department of 
Defense. The decision at either stage would be only 
advisory, and could be accepted or rejected by the 
head of the Department or Agency. Thus, for the 
Defense Department programs, the Secretary of De- 
fence would remain free to overrule the decision of 
the Hearing Examiner or the Review Board. As the 
man who must answer for the way his office is run 
and for the protection of secret information commit- 
ted to his charge, the agency head, we believed, must 
be vested with the final authority to hire and fire. 


The hearing procedures now in effect in the in- 
dustrial security program would undergo considerable 
change under the Commission’s recommendations. In 
the first place, private contractors would be relieved 
of the burden of carrying an employee, hired for spe- 
cific work on restricted duties, on the payroll pending 
his clearance. Upon certification from the company 
that the man will be employed if he is cleared, a rul- 
ing upon clearance may be obtained before hiring. 
Whether the person involved presently holds a job 
or is only an applicant, he would be entitled to a 
fair hearing upon definite charges and specific evi- 
dence. Because adjudication of disloyalty carries grave 
consequences, both economic and social, the greatest 
possible care must be taken to avoid error or mis- 
chance on such questions. If charges reflect adversely 
on the employee's loyalty, the Commission has re- 
commended that the individual be given a general 
right to confront the witnesses against him, qualified 
only by the demands of national security for the case 
of the regularly established confidential informant, 
employed in intelligence work by an investigating 
agency which certifies that his identity cannot be 
revealed. No information supplied by other inform- 
ants—neighbors, fellow employees, or acquaintances— 
could be considered unless they appeared to testify, 
either in person or by deposition, under oath and 
with full cross-examination. As a corollary to this 
right, the subpoena power would be conferred, to be 
exercised for the Government or the individual, and 
to extend to any person except a certified intelligence 
agent or an informant who supplied information on 
the condition that he would not be called to appear. 
These recommendations, if adopted, would serve at 
the same time to protect the interests of the nation 
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By providing a more solid 
foundation in fact for the decision, the plan would 
provide for surer identification of security risks, and 
guard against loss of the services of a valuable employ- 
ee through mistaken identification or other error. 


and of the employee. 


The requirements of confrontation would not of 
course apply at the screening stage. Here the exist- 
ing program would be retained without substantial 
change. All information obtained would be report- 
ed, as at present, and the investigators would be speci- 
fically directed to include all information they col- 
lect, the good with the bad. Sources would not be 
discouraged or dried up, since a person requested to 
supply information would still be empowered to im- 
pose a binding condition that he should not be called 
as a witness. 


The standard by which the cases are to be judged 
would be changed from the present order, which asks 
whether clearance would be clearly consistent with 
the interests of the national security, to provide that 
clearance should be denied or revoked if it is de- 
termined, on the basis of all the available informa- 
tion, that access to classified information and mate- 
rials will endanger the common defense and security. 
This new standard, similar to that now employed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, would make it clear 
that the employee need not come forward with evi- 
dence to establish his reliability in the absence of 
any specific charge: the burden of proof in the first 
instance would rest with the Government. 


The specific criteria provided to guide the appli- 
cation of the standard are, under the report, reduced 
in number and clarified. In the opinion of the Com- 
mission, any person claiming the privilege of access 
to classified information bears the obligation of dis- 
closing fully all information at his disposal which 
might aid in combating subversive influences, and 
any employee who invoked the privilege against self- 
incrimination casts grave doubt on his qualifications 
to occupy a position of trust involving the self-preser- 
vation of the nation. Accordingly, a plea of the 
Fifth Amendment, under the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, would support a revocation or denial 
of clearance unless the refusal to answer were ade- 
quately explained. 


The Industrial Security Program is designed to 
preserve defense secrets, to guard against the loss or 
compromise of information vital to the national 
security. Since the classification of documents and 
information by Government officials fixed the bound- 
aries of the Industrial Security Program, the proper 
exercise of the power to classify is essential to a use- 
ful, effective program. Unfortunately, the Commission 
concluded that the rubber stamp of secrecy has been 
overworked. Particularly, we found that information 
has been classified as “Confidential” without the 
remotest justification in reasonable security precau- 
tions. The standard laid down in the governing 
executive order for this category of classification is 
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so vague that the persons who must decide are left 
with no meaningful guide. The problem is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the power to classify as Con- 
fidential is widely diffused into the lower echelons 
ot the Government, and must be exercised by persons 
who have no real basis for appraising the danger to 
the national security. By seeking to extend the 
available means of protection over too great a quan- 
tity of information, the Government extends its lines 
of defense too far and too thin, leaving inadequate 
safeguards for the Top Secret and Secret information 
that clearly demands the maximum degree of secrecy. 
Today, somewhat more than half of all classified in- 
formation falls into the Confidential category. 


In the Industrial Security Program, the huge ad- 
ministrative and investigative burdens of providing 
adequate protection for ALL classified information 
have led the Government to authorize the Contractor 
to clear his employees for access to confidential in- 
formation. The responsibility thus imposed is less 
than fair for the private companies involved, and 
less than adequate if the information actually de- 
mands secrecy. The Contractor has no nation-wide 
investigating staff at his command, and the Govern- 
ment files are ordinarily closed to him. For these 
reasons, the Commission has recommended that the 
confidential classification be abolished for the future, 
and that clearances should be dispensed with im- 
mediately for contracts involving only Confidential 
information. The adoption of this proposal should 
serve to permit the Government to bring to bear 
all its security capacities and resources upon the 
Secret and Top Secret information that must be pre- 
served inviolate if the nation is to survive. 


In the course of its work, the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security considered the proposal that clear- 
ance should be required for access to any installation 
or plant which would be vital to defense in case of 
war, even though no classified information could 


be obtained and regardless of the existence of any 
Government contract. This proposal, usually referred 
to as the Butler Bill, we were forced to reject. In the 
total warfare of the modern world, practically all 
productive activity would be vital in time of actual 
hostility. The scope of such a program would be 
extremely broad, encompassing not only heavy in- 
dustry, iron, steel, and munitions, but also automo- 
tives, machine tools, electronics, transportation, pub- 
lic utilities, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, communica- 
tions, including telephone, radio, television, and 
newspapers, and food industries as well. The cost 
of a program sufficient to clear all employees in every 
such industry would be staggering; the manpower 
required would be enormous. The management of 
any careful company may be reasonably expected 
to take measures to assure that its plant will not be 
crippled by sabotage. In the event of armed attack, 
the imminent dangers can be readily identified, 
and immediate steps can be taken. This is a cal- 
culated risk that warrants taking. 


There is much more that I should like to discuss 
with you. The protection of information shared 
with Allied Nations, as under the proposed exchange 
of missile data with the NATO Nations, the pro- 
grams for excluding security risks from critical sea- 
ports and international airports and from interna- 
tional sea and air crews, the control of passports 
and visas—all are vital matters falling within the 
Commission’s mandate, and matters with which we 
are all concerned. 


In closing, may I commend our report to your 
careful consideration. While we hope for your 
agreement and support for our recommendations, 
because we believe them to be sound, we expect and 
indeed we will welcome constructive criticism as 
well. Our job will be done if informed and _fair- 
minded citizens like yourselves find our work worthy 
of full and thoughtful consideration. 
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slogan imprinted on them, matches with the slogan 
on them were distributed, and coffee cup coasters 
made out of blotter paper were placed on all desks. 


Security lectures utilizing colored slides were an 
important part of the campaign, and these set the 
tone of the program for new employees as well as 
those already employed. It was found that most 
employees did not actually understand the reason for 
security and as a result many regarded it as a neces- 
sary evil. This attitude had resulted, in part, be- 
cause some employees had been exposed to security 
administrators who commonly implied that security 
was a subject that could be understood only by those 
with an expert knowledge gained through years of 
experience. It was also ascertained that some em- 
ployees who had worked in other organizations re- 
quiring security had never been properly instructed. 
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They regarded security as a mysterious subject that 
the average person could not understand. For ex- 
ample, although clearances are an essential part of 
security, it was learned that many employees who 
had worked in other industrial organizations and 
the Government for a good many years did not even 
understand how clearances were obtained and what 
information was required before the clearance could 
be granted. 


In order to make the security presentations interest- 
ing and in an effort to make each employee feel he 
had a part in the program, the entire company pro- 
gram was explained, the reasons the company had 
a security program were presented, the agreement 
entered into between the company and the Govern- 
ment was briefly explained, and the clearance proce- 
dure was discussed so that each employee would un- 
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Richard J. Healy (Continued) 

derstand security more completely. At each presen- 
tation, suggestions for improvement of the program 
were solicited and the individual responsibility con- 
cept was stressed. The employees were told that 
security was no mystery and that there was no part 
of the Government or company program that could 
not be discussed or explained. A great deal of in- 
terest was shown by both new and old employees. 
Comments after the lectures indicated that many had 
a different feeling towards the problem of security. 
Others indicated they had been associated with organi- 
zations having security for a number of years but for 
the first time they really understood the need for se- 
curity. These presentations have been continued 
with a great deal of success. 

The security posters, matches, and coffee cup coast- 
ers continue to be used and have been extremely 
effective in the security education of all employees. The 
posters are hung in the hallways of all buildings and 
a new poster is placed on the bulletin boards especially 
made for them on the first of each month. The posters 
are designed in the Public Relations office by artists 
who have had commercial art experience in adver- 
tising agencies. The theme of each poster is selected 
by a security committee and each poster is designed 
around that theme. An effort is made to have a 
message on the poster that is concise and brief so it 
can be easily read and remembered. 


The art work for the posters has a ‘Madison 
Avenue” touch and a variety of designs have been 
used to catch the eye. Designs commonly used in 
security posters such as the patriotic approach, barbed 
wire, locks, and Uncle Sam are not considered. In- 
stead, the posters have a contemporary art approach 
and, in fact, one of the posters recently won a nation- 
wide art award given by the Art Directors’ Club of 
New York. The posters must be effective as we are 
always competing with the interest a scientist has 
in his work, and through the use of posters he is able 
to learn our security requirements without effort. 

The coffee cup coasters are also important because 
they are patterned after the poster being displayed. 
Frequently, these coasters are placed on all desks in 
our facilities so that in addition to the security mes- 
sage on the posters in the hallways, the same message 
gets to each employee's desk. 


The matches distributed periodically to all employ- 
ees have only the security slogan imprinted on them, 
“Security is Your Responsibility.” In this way we 
constantly remind employees of their responsibility 
for security. 

Another security education method utilized is a 
color and sound, 7-14 minute movie written and 
produced by the company. The movie was designed 
to be shown to new employees at their initial security 
indoctrination and was planned around the individual 
responsibility concept. The theme of the movie is the 
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desirability of having each employee share the re- 
sponsibility for security, rather than attempting to 
have the security organization handle security for 
them. 

A security manual has also been issued to each 
employee handling classified information. This ma- 
nual was carefully written to outline the Government 
and company security requirements, and to give as 
complete an explanation as possible to each security 
requirement so that employees would have as much 
knowledge as possible. On the cover of the manual 
is the security slogan, “Security is Your Responsibil- 
ity.” 

In order to carry out the individual responsibility 
concept successfully, it was realized that there was 
a danger that employees coming from other organiza- 
tions where tight physical controls were in effect might 
misunderstand the operation of security at Ramo- 
Wooldridge and might think that security was being 
de-emphasized and was not important. To combat 
any incorrect attitude about the importance of se- 
curity, we decided that disciplinary action should be 
handled by the line supervisor rather than by security 
personnel. It had been noted in the past that when 
security personnel had attempted to take corrective 
action concerning security problems, they had not 
been successful because they had no supervisory re- 
sponsibility over the employee, who, through viola- 
tion of security requirements or otherwise, had in- 
dicated he did not appreciate the importance of se- 
curity. This, of course, was a part of the individual 
responsibility philosophy—that supervisors must take 
the responsibility for the conduct of employees work- 
ing for them in the security areas as well as in other 
administrative areas. As a result, it was decided that 
all security violations were to be referred to the im- 
mediate line supervisor, who was required to take 
corrective action and report back to the security 
ofhce on the action taken. The security manager was 
required to review the corrective actions taken to 
insure they were adequate. If, in the opinion of 
the security manager, the action taken is not adequate, 
he is required to discuss the problem with the super- 
visor and recommend further action. 


The system went further than this. If an employee 
continued to commit violations, the violation report 
was given to a higher supervisor each time until, on 
or about the third violation, the division director 
would come into the act. In most instances we found 
that this was miraculously effective because the divi- 
sion directors are all extremely busy and they become 
positively impatient when an individual takes up their 
time for such a matter as a security violation. 


After our program had been in effect about a year, 
we asked ourselves if it was actually working. In May 
1956 a questionnaire was designed and sent to 
each employee in the company. No names were 
required of those completing the questionnaire. We 
asked such questions as, “Do you really believe that 
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you are individually responsible for security?” and 
“Are you satisfied with our security program as it 
is presently being operated?” We not only obtained 
a better-than-ninety-percent return on this question- 
naire, but received ninety-five percent affirmative 
answers to our questions—all of which indicated the 
success of our program. 

Although physical security is not the basis of this 
program, it is considered to be important as an aid 
to the individual employee in assuming his respon- 
sibility for security. As a result, the uniformed se- 
curity personnel are designated as security officers, 
rather than guards, and are trained to be courteous 
and service-minded. More is expected of the uni- 
formed security officer at Ramo-Wooldridge than 
would be demanded at other corporations involved 
only in manufacturing, where plant protection is 
the basic problem. For that reason, security officers 
are carefully selected and the wage-rate has been 
designed to attract and retain qualified personnel. 


The organizational placement of the security units 
in the company is also considered important. Security 
units should occupy an important position in the 
management of the company in order that the security 
program can be effectively administered. For ex- 
ample, the corporation security manager reports di- 
rectly to the vice-president of administration and fi- 
nance, and is only one step removed from the presi- 
dent of the company. He occupies a staff position 
on the same general level as the industrial relations 
manager, controller, purchasing and material man- 
ager, and other key staff managers. In the line organi- 
zations in the company, security representatives are 
placed organizationally on the same relative level, 
and report directly to a plant manager, division di- 


rector, or other top unit supervisors. This organi- 


zational concept makes the security administrator a 
part of the top management team in each unit in 
the company. 


The selection of key administrators for the security 
system is done with a great deal of care. Because we 
are constantly dealing with well-educated scientists 
and engineers in every phase of the operation, we 
believe our administrators must be equipped with a 
good formal education. In general, we require a key 
administrator to have a college degree so that he can 
deal effectively and on an equal plane with the scien- 
tist and engineer. Although law enforcement and 
investigative experience is generally considered a 
desirable background for security administrators, we 
have found that experience of this type is generally 
not enough to administer our program successfully. 
We do not object to investigative or law enforcement 
background, but we prefer that this background be 
combined with more general administrative experi- 
ence, because of the inclusion in our program of a 
strong educational plan and the constant sales ap- 
proach to security. Our most successful administra- 
tors have an aptitude for or have had experience in 
public relations, education, or sales work. Such ex- 
perience or aptitude, combined with initiative, crea- 
tive thinking, ability to solve problems, and a _ per- 
sonality that will be accepted by the scientist and en- 
gineer, is desirable. 


In summary, our security program is based almost 
entirely on two factors: first, the backing of man- 
agement so that any corrective action is handled in 
the supervisory chain, and, second, a strong educa- 
tional program to impress on each supervisor and 
each employee the importance of the individual's 
responsibility for security. 





Convention Highlights (Con’t) 
rather a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. 


The speeches we heard during 
our meal functions were, to sum up 
in one word, great! And I, for oné, 
was impressed by the standing ova- 
tions rendered the speakers by those 
present. Of particular note was 
the address of Leston Faneuf, Presi- 
dent of my old Alma Mater, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, who invited 
our attention to various and sundry 
items concerning the Industrial Se- 
curity Program. You will, of course, 
note this when you read this sig- 
nificant address which has been re- 
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produced in this issue. Of no less 
import were the words of Stephen 
Jackson, Admiral 
Loyd Wright. These speeches have 
also been reproduced in this issue 
for the benefit of all. We were in- 
deed fortunate to hear from these 
learned people first-hand. 


The presiding of Major General 
Joseph F. Carroll at the banquet 
was magnificecnt. It was a pleasure 
to have him with us again. 


It is impossible to single out any 
particular individual or group to 
thank for their efforts which in- 
sured the success of this meeting. now. Remember, “You can’t afford 
The fine performance of the mem- 


bers of the clergy; panelists; speak- 
ers; workshop participants; conven- 
tion committees; guests appearing 
on the program; and the hotel staff, 
etc. was appreciated by all of those 
in attendance. My thanks to all 
those who contributed their time 
and talents. 

The Board of Directors has de- 
cided that the Convention /Seminar 
next year will be held on Septem- 
ber 16 and 17 at the Shoreham 
Hotel here in Washington, and that 
we shall meet in Los Angeles in 
1959 and in Dallas in 1960. You 
may as well mark your calendars 


Schoech, and 


to miss it!” 








G. P. KAVANAUGH (Continued ) 


curity, who is “worth his salt” 
should admit to not having read at 
least so much of the report as per- 
tains to his chosen field. It would 
seem that those who claim to be 
concerned about this field must 
acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the Commission and the entire stafl 
who worked so diligently to present 
for the first time a comprehensive, 
factual report on all phases of the 
Government's security programs. 
Reading the report made it imme- 
diately and patently clear that the 
Commission and its staff has carried 
out its responsibilities objectively 
and faithfully. Disagreement there 
will be. Criticism and differences of 
opinion are to be expected in a 
field as broad as that encompassed 
by the Commission. What has been 
done, has been done well and as 
to this there should be no one of 
a contrary mind. $10, 





Is Theft Control Necessary ? 





This is an actual picture of what one man stole from one plant over 
a period of years. 
prebended while leaving the plant with a small jar of oil. valued at 15¢, 
seen in center of picture. 
represent approximately one-third of what he took and are valued at 


His actual downfall was occasioned by his being ap- 


The tools which were recovered, pictured above, 





RESOLUTION CONCERNING REPORT OF 
COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
Whereas, Paul Hansen, Chairman of the Board of 
American Society for Industrial Security, participated 
as a member of the Citizens Advisory Committee ol 
the Commission on Government Security established 
by Congress in 1955 to review the various Federal 
Security Programs; and 
Whereas, American Society for Industrial Security 
is firmly convinced that there is a real and present 
danger to the Nation from subversion by interna- 
tional communism; and 
Whereas, American Society for Industrial Security 
recognizes the need for more realistic and practical 
controls in the field of industrial security, and 
Whereas, the American Society for Industrial Security 
recognizes the thorough nonpartisan investigation con- 
ducted by the Commission in its research into the 
need for revision of the Government Security Pro- 
grams; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED by the American 
Society for Industrial Security at its Third Annual 
Meeting and Seminar that the President and the 
Congress give full and continuing consideration to 
the report submitted by the Commission, particularly 
with respect to the provisions affecting industrial 
security; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

APPROVED by the members of the American So- 
ciety for Industrial Security at their Third Annual 
Meeting and Seminar at Washington, D. C., October 
30, 1957. 
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ASIS Code Of Ethics Plaques Available 








7 SOCIETY 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


' CODE OF ETHICS | 


AMERICAN “ 


As members of American Society for sedtagmat Security, we shore a singuier 
y for pede <4 and trust of the industria! 





J 
te 





security 9 In ging this ibility, therefore, we mutually 





pledge ther. 

i 
We will endeavor, under God, to perform our professi duties in 
with the highest mera principles. 4 
i un ef 
i We will direct our concerted efforts toward the support, protection, and defense f 
of the United Stotes of America. 


m1 
i Vie will leber vigitently and unceasingly to thwart the activities of individuals 
> or groups whe seek te change or Toney our ferm of government ty 
unconstitutional meens 
iv 
; We will strive to strengthen the nation by securing and conserving its industrial 


| facilities 


v 
We will be foithful ond diligent in discharging the duties entrusted to us, 
{ protecting the property and interests of employers and sefeguarding the lives 
: and well-being of employees 
2 vi 
We will observe strictly the precepts of truth, accuracy and prudence. 


van 
We will respect and protect and privileg: fe 





vil 


We will promote programs designed to raise standards, improve efficiency, and 
increase the effectiveness of industriel security. 








nm 
We will work together toward the acti of the pr 
of the Society. 


a we 











This handsome plaque is now available to mem- 
bers of the Society. It may be purchased directly 
from the Society’s office in Washington. The size of 
the plaque is 10x12 inches. The metal is gold ano- 
dized aluminum mounted on solid mahogany. The 
price is $4.00. 
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ae 

7 + (lillie 
Observation and control of am- 
phibious and airborne landings. 





test performance. 


Close observation of jet or piston engine 











Observation of danger areas, 
where exposure would involve 
danger to personnel. 


Surveillance of assembly 
areas and movements 
of forces. 


Brand new! RCA ‘“‘Telemite’’ (model JTV-1) a 1-pound 
ultra-miniature television camera, makes possible direct 
observation of sites and events never before accessible by TV 


It fits lightly into the hand; it can be carried in a 
pocket; it weighs about a pound; it will go places too 
small for ordinary cameras, too dangerous for man; it 
will observe without being conspicuous; it may be 
mounted on a tripod, fastened to wall or bulkhead, 
hand-held by a pistol grip. Size: 1%” x 236” x 434”. 


By means of a transistorized circuit and the new RCA 
half-inch Vidicon, the ‘‘Telemite” actually surpasses 





Tmk(s) ® 


standard Vidicon-type industrial TV cameras in sensi- 
tivity. It produces clear, contrasty pictures with a 
scene illumination of 10-foot candles or less. 


The “‘Telemite’’ operates with up to 200 feet of cable 
between it and the control monitor, and this distance 
can be further extended by using a repeater amplifier. 
This is the first TV camera to employ photoelectric 
sensitivity control, which provides automatic adapta- 
tion to widely varying scene illumination. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 











Your assurance of reliable protection 


is ADT’s experience, since 1874, in the manufacture, installation, 
operation and maintenance of all types of 


SECURITY ALARM SYSTEMS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Most of the major developments in electric and 
electronic protection service have come from 
the exhaustive research carried on continually 
in the ADT laboratories at New York. ADT en- 
gineers work constantly in the field to improve 
the effectiveness of equipment and service 
under a wide range of operating conditions. 

These and other ADT Systems and Services, 
as supplied to approximately 63,000 concerns 
from coast to coast and more than 30 govern- 
ment agencies in upward of 300 locations, help 
the responsible executive to achieve top quality 
in property protection: 


INTRUSION DETECTION - For perimeters 


TELAPPROACH ELECTRONIC FENCE (capacitance alarm) 
INVISIBLE RAY ALARM (modulated photoelectric) 


PREMISES ALARM - For doors, windows and other 


accessible points 


TELAPPROACH - For safes and metal cabinets 
PHONETALARM - For vaults (sound detection) 
ULTRASONIC ALARM — For storage rooms and other 


enclosed spaces 


FIRE ALARM  — Manual and Automatic 
WATCHMAN AND GUARD SUPERVISION 


An ADT protection specialist will be glad to review 

your requirements and supply complete information. 
Call our Sales Department if we are listed in your 
phone book; or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 











